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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  GATHERING 

OF  THE 

Bailey-Bayley  Family 
Association 

HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL, 

WEST  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19,  191 1. 

The  committee  having  the  meeting  in  charge  were  Hon. 
Charles  O.  Bailey  of  Byfield,  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Prof.  Eben  H.  Bailey  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Trull 
of  Lowell,  Mr.  John  Alfred  Bailey  of  Lowell,  Mr.  Milton  Ells- 
worth of  Rowley,  and  Edwin  A.  Bayley,  Esq.,  of  Lexington. 

They  evidently  had  found  favor  with  the  weather  bureau,  for 
the  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  should  have  called  out 
a  larger  attendance  even  than  was  present. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  last  meeting,  at  which  the  life  of 
"  John  Bayly  of  Salisbury,"  the  pioneer  ancestor  of  one  branch 
of  our  family  in  this  country,  was  the  leading  feature,  the  com- 
mittee thought  best  to  make  this  meeting  particularly  commemo- 
rative of  the  life  and  public  services  of  Brigadier  General  Jacob 
Bayley,  who  was  perhaps  the  inost  distinguished  representative 
of  his  name  or  blood  in  this  country. 

West  Newbury  was  naturally  selected  as  the  place  of  holding 
this  meeting,  because  it  was  the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home 
of  General  Bayley. 

BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  meeting  was  appointed  for  10.45  a.m.,  but  in  consequence 
of  unavoidable  delays,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  the 
Secretary  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  time,  however,  was 
pleasantly  spent  socially. 
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Among  those  present  was  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Emery  of  New- 
buryport,  eighty-four  years  old,  a  "  distant  cousin"  of  ours  by 
the  way  of  Eleanor  Emery,  who  married  John  Bayley,  Jr.,  some 
time  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Emery 
has  done  much  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the  genealogy 
of  his  family.  He  was  informally  introduced  to  those  present, 
and  spoke  of  his  interest  in  and  connection  with  the  genealogy 
of  our  family,  particularly  that  of  General  Bayley,  upon  whose 
life  he  had  some  years  ago  prepared  and  delivered  an  interesting 
address.  All  regretted  that  Dr.  Emery's  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  remain  and  take  further  part  in  the  meeting. 

We  were  disappointed  that  our  President,  Hon.  Charles  O. 
Bailey,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ab- 
sence, Mr.  John  Alfred  Bailey  of  Lowell,  senior  Vice-President, 
was  called  upon  to  preside.  Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Bailey, 
in  his  usual  happy  way,  extended  a  cordial  greeting  to  all  pres- 
ent. He  then  called  upon  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey  of  Barre  to 
offer  prayer,  after  which  a  musical  selection  was  rendered  by 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Eben  H.  Bailey. 

The  Secretary  then  made  his  report  as  follows  : 

REPORT   OF    EDWIN   A.   BAYLEY,  SECRETARY. 

Your  Secretary  would  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  several  matters  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all. 

1st.  There  have  been  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  certifi- 
cates of  membership  issued,  twenty  of  these  since  our  last  meet- 
ing three  years  ago.  While  the  nominal  membership  is,  there- 
fore, two  liundred  and  ninety-seven,  our  actual  live  membership 
is  considerably  less,  due  to  deaths  and  lack  of  active  interest.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  your  officers  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  when  they  feel  that  they  have  the  active 
interest  and  support  of  each  member,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  this  fact  be  kept  in  mind. 

2d.  We  need  new  members ;  each  of  us  meet  many  of  our 
name  or  blood  who  have   never  joined  the  Association.      They 
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could  bring  in  new  life  and  interest,  and  I  am  sure  would  find 
the  work  of  the  Association  both  interesting  and  helpful.  Let 
each  member  make  an  earnest  effort  to  interest  some  who  are 
not  now  members  of  our  Association. 

3d.  While  the  edition  of  our  family  history  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, there  still  remain  quite  a  number  of  reports  of  the 
gatherings  of  the  Association  which  contain  much  valuable  and 
interesting  historical  matter.  These  reports  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  be  doing  some  good.  There  are  sufficient 
copies  for  twent^^  full  sets,  covering  our  thirteen  meetings  from 
1S93  to  191 1,  both  inclusive.  They  can  be  furnished  in  bound 
sets  at  a  price  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  set,  and  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  glad  to  furnish  such  sets,  as  long  as  they  last,  in  the 
order  in  which  applications  are  received. 

4th.  Some  members  of  the  Association  have  suggested  that 
annual  gatherings  would  tend  to  arouse  an  increased  interest 
and  attendance  ;  others  feel  that  a  meeting  each  year  is  too  often. 
The  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  members,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  as  to  how  they  feel  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  for  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  Association  must  de- 
pend not  upon  the  efforts  of  a  very  few,  but  upon  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

We  all  miss  from  our  gathering  today  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Bailey,  one  of  our  most  interested  and  valued  mem- 
bers, who  is  still  confined  to  her  home  by  ill-health.  I  am  sure 
all  present  extend  to  her  our  sincere  sympathy  and  most  earnest 
and  cordial  wishes  for  her  early  and  complete  recovery. 

Since  our  last  meeting  death  has  removed  several  of  our  faith- 
ful members,  among  whom  are  Mr.  William  Wallace  Bailey  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bailey  of  Lowell,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  of  Camp  Point,  111.,  Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Bailey  of 
Everett,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Bailey  of  Maiden. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  duly  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  commit- 
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tee  of  three  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  he 
appointed  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Dr.  Stephen  G.  Bailey,  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Ellsworth  as  such  committee. 

After  another  musical  selection  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Eben  H. 
Bailey,  the  Treasurer  presented  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  HOLLIS  R.  BAILEY,  TREASURER. 

August  i8,  1911. 
Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Treasurer 

in  account  with  Bailey-Bayley  Family  Assn.  Dr. 

To  Cash  reed,  as  follows  : 

1909 
July    13,    From  James  R.  Bailey,  former  Treas.  $84.17 

191 1 
Aug.  iS,    From  Dues  and  Sale  of  Reports,  &c.  197-95 

$282.13 


191 1  Cr. 

Aug.  18,  By  Cash  paid  out  for  postage,  printing 

stamped  envelopes,  &c.,  $138.02 

Bal.  on  hand  144.10 

$282.12 


Audited  August  iS,  191 1,  by  Walter  E.  Robie. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  duly  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  nomination  of  officers,  made  the  following  report : 

President. 
Hon.  Horace  W.  Bailey,  Newbury,  Vt. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Volney  P.  Bayley,  J,  Warren  Bailey, 

Detroit,  Mich.  Somerville,  Mass. 


NOMINATION    OF    OFFICERS.  II 

Prof.  Solon  I.  Bailey,  George  Edson  Bailey, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Hon.  Charles  O.  Bailey,  James  R.  Bailey, 

Byfield,  Mass.  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Edward  P.  Bailey,  Charles  H.  Bayley, 
Chicago,  111.  Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee. 
With  the  foregoing  officers. 
Prof.  Eben  H.  Bailey,  John  Alfred  Bailey, 

Boston,  Mass.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Trull,  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade, 

Lowell,  Mass.  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Bailey, 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

Secretary. 
Edwin  A.  Bayley,  30  Court  street,  Boston. 

Treasurer. 
Hollis  R.  Bailey,  19  Congress  street,  Boston. 

Auditor. 
Walter  E.  Robie,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Genealogy. 
Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Ellsworth, 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Rowley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Bailey,  Edwin  A.  Bayley, 

Tewksbury,  Mass.  Lexington,  Mass. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the   report  of  the   nominating 
committee  be  accepted,  and  that  the  nominees  be  elected. 

The  following  commemorative  address  on  the  life  and  public 
services  of  Brigadier  General  Jacob  Bayley  was  then  given  : 
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A   HISTORY   OF   THE  LIFE  AND   TIMES  OF  BRIG- 
ADIER GENERAL  JACOB  BAYLEY. 

Prepared    and    presented    by    Edwin    A.    Bayley,    Esq., 
OF  Lexington,  Mass.,  a  descendant  from   him  in  the 

FIFTH    generation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Kinsmen,  and  Friends:  — 

Once  again  at  the  invitation  of  our  Association  we  gather 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  in  the  midst  of  a  local- 
ity rich  in  historic  associations  with  various  branches  of  our 
family.  Our  meeting  today  is  in  particular  commemoration  of 
the  life  of  a  most  worthy  ancestor,  one  who,  judged  by  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  his  town,  his  state,  and  his  country,  earned 
a  distinction  which  still  remains  unequaled  by  any  of  his  name 
or  blood,  and  we  surely  do  well  to  carefully  gather,  and  thought- 
fully consider,  the  story  of  his  life. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  strongest  desires  that 
the  history  of  the  life  of  General  Jacob  Bayley  should  be  writ- 
ten out  as  it  deserves  to  be  and  preserved  in  a  connected  and 
permanent  form,  and  if  what  I  have  prepared  for  this  meeting 
shall  serve  as  some  assistance  to  that  end,  I  shall  feel  amply 
repaid,  for  I  am  convinced  that  few  have  deserved  more  and  re- 
ceived less  from  their  posterity  than  he  in  honor  of  whose  mem- 
ory we  gather  today. 

In  preparing  this  address  I  have  confined  myself  to  well  au- 
thenticated facts  collected  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  clearly  show  him  to  have  been  not 
only  the  leading  man  of  his  own  locality,  but  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  whole  state. 

General  Bayley  was  born  in  that  part  of  Newbury  now  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1726.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  stood  on  or  near  what  was  then  known  as 
the  "  Training  Fields,"  and  its  exact  site  is  definitely  shown  by 
the  walls  of  its  cellar  and  the  foundation  of  its  huge  chimney, 
which  are  still  in  good  condition.     Through  the  public  spirit  of 
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the  citizens  of  the  town,  an  appropriate  tablet  marks  its  location 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  known  as  "  Bailey's  Lane,"  which 
runs  northerly  from  the  highway  directly  opposite  the  town  hall 
in  which  we  ai'e  now  assembled.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  John  Bayly,  Sr.,  who  emigrated  from 
Chippenham,  Eng.,  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
an  outline  of  whose  life  appears  in  the  report  of  the  twelfth 
gathering  of  our  Association,  held  in  June,  190S.  (John,  Sr. 
(i),  John,  Jr.  (2),  Isaac  (3),  Joshua  (4),  General  Jacob  (5).) 

General  Bayley  was  the  eighth  child  of  the  family  of  nine 
children  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Coffin)  Bayley ;  the  latter  was  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Atkinson)  Coffin,  families  of 
high  standing  and  influence  in  their  communities.  Sevei"al  of 
Joshua  Bayley's  children  besides  General  Jacob  attained  posi- 
tions of  unusual  pi'ominence,  influence,  and  usefulness.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Abner  and  Enoch,  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
and  both  became  ministers.  Abner  was  ordained  at  Salem, 
N.H,,  where  during  his  pastorate,  covering  the  unusually  long 
period  of  fifty-eight  years,  he  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence 
throughout  that  portion  of  New  England.  Enoch,  after  preach- 
ing for  some  time,  entered  the  army  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  as  chaplain,  and  died  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  while 
occupying  that  position.  Two  of  his  daughters,  Judith  and 
Abigail,  married,  respectively.  Deacon  Stephen  Little  of  New- 
buryport,  and  Colonel  Moses  Little  of  West  Newbury,  who 
were  brothers,  and  members  of  a  prominent  and  influential 
family. 

Joshua  Bayley  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  and  well-to- 
do  farmer,  owning  lands  not  only  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  but 
in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Chester  and  Hampstead,  N.H.,  and 
here  in  Newbury,  which  then  included  both  West  Newbury 
and  Newburyport,  General  Bayley's  youth  was  spent,  and  here 
his  deeply  religious  and  strongly  patriotic  character  was  formed. 
He  was  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  public-spirited,  and  early 
assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  In  the  year  i744» 
when  but  eighteen    years   of    age,   he   united   with  the  Second 
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Church  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  later  became  the  First 
Church  of  West  Newbury.  In  October,  1745,  shortly  after 
his  nineteenth  birthday,  he  married  Prudence  Noyes,  daugh- 
ter of  Ephraiin  and  Prudence  (Stickney)  Noyes.  Within  the 
next  year  or  two  this  young  couple  moved  to  that  part  of  the 
adjoining  town  of  Haverhill,  then  known  as  "  Timberlane," 
which  was  subsequently,  in  1749,  organized  into  the  town  of 
Hampstead,  N.H.  ;  where  they  made  their  home  for  the  next 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  where  seven  of  their  ten  children 
were  born. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  Hampstead  show  that  General 
Bayley  soon  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  early  took  a  prominent  and  responsible  position 
in  town  affairs.  At  the  first  meeting  after  the  organization  *of 
the  town,  in  1749,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  being  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  three  times  re-elected  to  that  position.  His 
interest  in  the  cause  of  religion  was  one  of  his  strong  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  it  appears  from  the  church  rec- 
ords of  the  town  of  Hampstead,  that  in  March,  1746,  while  he 
was  still  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  owned  a  pew  in  the 
meeting  house  (which  was  then  probably  only  partly  completed), 
its  prominent  location  being  thus  quaintly  described,  as  "  next 
to  Lieutenant  Jaines  Graves'  at  the  left-hand  of  the  alley  in  the 
iner  tear,"  and  the  records  also  show  that  in  the  year  1752  he 
became  the  owner  of  two  more  pews  in  the  church. 

His  settlement  in  Hampstead  was  doubtless  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  father  had  given  him  some  lands  there,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  will  of  the  latter,  which  bears  the  date  of  June 
7,  1757'  The  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  life  at  Hampstead 
covered  a  period  of  quiet  development  and  strengthening  of 
character,  during  which  he  grew  steadily  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  town,  and  one  of  its  largest  land  owners. 
His  extensive  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  was  situated  in  the 
southeasterly  part  of  the  town,  about  half  way  between  Ayer's 
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Corner  and  Garland's  Corner,  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  road 
which  now  leads  from  Westville  to  Hampstead  Center.  All  the 
buildings  have  long  since  gone,  and  his  lands  now  form  parts  of 
several  smaller  farms  ;  one  landmark,  however,  still  remains,  a 
mammoth  elm  at  the  roadside  next  his  farm  (opposite  the 
Hutchens'  house,  later  the  house  of  Edward  F.  Noyes)  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  him  and  now  long  known  as  the  "  General 
Bayley  Elm,"  stands  as  a  silent,  living  witness  of  his  connection 
with  that  locality. 

In  the  year  1755  General  Bayley  entered  the  service  of  the 
English  Army  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  marks  a 
very  important  turning  point  in  his  life,  as  it  was  the  beginning 
of  his  distinguished  military  career. 

To  properly  determine  the  motives  and  estimate  the  services 
of  any  public  man,  it  is  imperative  to  understand  the  history  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  important  events.  Let  us,  therefore,  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  get  a  proper  understanding  of  the  historical  situa- 
tion of  that  period.  The  history  of  our  country  prior  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  our  independence,  may  be  divided 
into  three  epochs  or  periods  —  the  first  was  one  of  exploration 
and  settlement,  extending  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  down  to 
the  year  1689,  which  practically  marks  the  ending  of  the  found- 
ing of  colonies  in  America  by  European  powers  ;  the  second 
epoch  was  one  of  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  North  America 
between  England  and  France,  the  principal  colonizing  powers  of 
Europe  ;  it  covered  the  period  from  16S9  to  1763,  when,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
supremacy  of  England  was  finally  established  ;  during  this  period 
the  history  of  Europe  presents  an  almost  unbroken  story  of  jeal- 
ousies, animosities,  and  warfare,  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  were  reflected  in  conflicts  between  their  respective 
colonies  in  North  America ;  the  third  epoch  covered  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  of  the  American  colonies  for  their  own  inde- 
pendence, extending  from  1763  to  1783.  It  thus  appears  that 
the   last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  epoch-making 
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period  on  this  continent,  witnessing  not  only  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  England  over  France,  but  also  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies. 

General  Bayley's  active  life  covered  the  concluding  and  most 
important  part  of  the  second  period  and  extended  through  the 
whole  of  the  third  period.  Those  were  indeed  troublous  times, 
when  the  military  spirit  and  training  were  not  only  popular, 
but  were  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rapidly  growing  communities. 

The  English  or  American  colonies  were  confined  to  the  terri- 
tory along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  the  French,  by 
exploration  and  settlement,  held  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  and,  in  general,  the  territory  north 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  encroach- 
ment of  each  of  these  great  contending  powers  upon  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  other,  precipitated  active  warfare  at  the 
points  of  communication  or  natural  gateways  between  their 
respective  territories.  Thei^e  were  three  principal  gateways ; 
namely,  one  through  Pennsylvania  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio, 
passing  the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers,  which  was  early  fortified  by  the  French  and 
named  Fort  Duquesne,  and  subsequently  became  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg ;  the  second  gateway  was  westward  through 
New  York  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River  through  Fort 
Oswego  to  Fort  Niagara,  which  was  also  fortified  by  the  French  ; 
and  the  third  gateway  was  northwai-d  along  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  ;  this  too  was  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  French  at  Fort  Ticonderoga ;  and  it  is  with  this  last 
gateway  that  we  are  particularly  interested  for  the  purposes  of 
this  history. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  powerful  factors 
affecting  the  situation  was  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  tribes  or 
nations  dwelling  along  the  northern  frontier.  At  first  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  favored  the  English,  but  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  finally  won  their  support,  and  the  barba- 
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rous  methods  of  these  savages  added  greatly  to  the  horrors  of  the 
following  warfai^e,  making  it  in  very  fact  a  French  and  hidian 
War  against  the  American  Colonies. 

This  will  serve  as  a  general  outline  of  the  situation,  when  in 
the  year  1755  the  English  planned  several  aggressive  campaigns, 
including  one  against  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  this  crisis  found  General  Bayley  not 
only  ready,  but  eager  to  answer  to  the  call  of  his  country.  He 
promptly  volunteered  his  services  to  the  New  Hampshire  militia, 
and  was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  in  General  Olcott's  Company, 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Peter  Gilman,  which  was  i-aised  in 
September,  1755;  this  regiment  marched  westward  through 
Charlestown,  N.H.,  then  known  as  "No.  4,"  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  where  it  arrived  after  the  French 
had  been  defeated  by  the  English  forces  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
George ;  and  the  campaign  of  that  year  ended  without  further 
service  for  Colonel  Gilman's  regiment. 

During  the  following  year,  1756,  there  was  no  active  cam- 
paign in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  General  Bayley  appears  to 
have  remained  in  Hampstead,  where  he  again  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  selectmen. 

The  year  1757  witnessed  an  active  campaign  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  George.  General  Bayley  raised  a  company,  of  which  he 
was  made  Captain,  and  which  formed  the  second  company 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Meserve,  of  which  John 
Goffe  was  Lieutenant-Colonel.  This  regiment  proceeded  to 
Albany,  N.Y.,  where  it  was  divided,  and  a  part  under  Colonel 
Meserve  was  sent  east  to  Halifax,  and  the  remainder,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Goffe,  which  included  General  Bayley's 
company,  was  ordered  to  Fort  William  Henry  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  George,  where  the  English  forces  were  in  command  of 
Colonel  Munroe.  Early  in  August  a  strong  force  of  French 
and  Indians,  under  command  of  General  Montcalm,  attacked 
the  fort ;  the  bombai'ding  lasted  for  several  days ;  the  English 
forces  put  up  a  stubborn  defense,  until  their  ammunition  became 
exhausted,  and  then  honorable  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed 
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to  by  the  French,  who  promised  the  garrison  a  safe  escort  to 
Fort  Edward,  twelve  miles  distant  on  the  Hudson  River.  This 
promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  for  General  Montcalm  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  control  his  Indian  allies,  who  ruthlessly 
and  savagely  attacked  the  English  forces  as  they  left  the  fort, 
and  massacred  many  of  them.  The  New  Hampshire  troops 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  fort  and  consequently  suffered  most ; 
General  Bayley  was  among  them,  and  after  a  veiy  narrow  escape 
he  reached  Fort  Edward. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  General  Bayley's  move- 
ments were  during  the  year  175S,  but  as  there  was  an  active 
campaign  against  Ticonderoga,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
was  either  there  with  the  army,  or  engaged  elsewhere  in  the 
enlistment  of  troops. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1759?  was  a  veiy  active 
and  important  one,  as  the  English  were  everywhere  victorious 
and  their  ultimate  success  became  assured.  In  May  of  that 
year  General  Baylej',  with  a  company  of  militia  of  which 
he  was  Captain,  joined  the  regiment  of  Col.  Zaccheus  Lovell, 
which  was  mustered  in  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  proceeded 
to  Lake  George,  where  it  formed  a  part  of  the  main  army 
under  General  Amherst,  which  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  forced  the  French  to  retreat,  first  to 
Crown  Point,  and  then  down  Lake  Champlain  to  Canada. 
As  the  retreat  of  the  French  ended  the  fighting  in  that  vicinity, 
a  part  of  the  army,  including  General  Bayley's  company,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Niagara,  which  had  also  been  captured  by  the 
Colonial  forces.  The  course  of  this  march,  as  appears  from 
the  somewhat  fragmentary  journal  kept  by  General  Bayley, 
was  through  Fort  Edward,  Saratoga,  and  Schenectady,  then 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  through  Oneida,  and  down 
the  Oswego  River  to  Oswego,  where,  after  waiting  several 
weeks,  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  Albany ;  this  change 
of  plan  was  doubtless  due  to  the  belief  that  the  close  of  the 
war  was  near  at  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  victory 
of  General  Wolfe  over  General  Montcalm  on  the  famous  "Plains 
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of  Abraham,"  which  was  followed  immediately  by  the  capture 
of  Quebec. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1760,  was  directed 
against  Montreal,  which  still  remained  in  the  control  of  the 
French,  and  in  May  of  that  year.  General  Bayley  received  or- 
ders from  Colonel  Goffe  directing  him  to  pi'oceed  at  once  with 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  to  Charlestown,  No.  4, 
where  he  doubtless  met  Colonel  Goffe's  regiment,  and  with  it 
proceeded  over  the  Green  Mountains,  through  Rutland,  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Crown  Point. 

From  Crown  Point  General  Bayley  proceeded  with  the  Eng- 
lish forces  down  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorel  River  to  Mon- 
treal. During  this  campaign  there  were  numerous  encounters 
with  the  retreating  French  forces,  but  there  was  no  very  seri- 
ous fighting,  and  after  a  short  siege  Montreal  surrendered, 
and  the  fall  of  Canada  was  complete.  This  terminated  the 
campaign,  and  most  of  the  New  England  forces  returned  to 
Crown  Point,  and  although  peace  was  not  formally  declared 
until  nearly  three  years  later,  there  were  no  further  important 
engagements. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  General  Bayley  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Goffe's  regiment,  and  when  the  latter  was 
promoted,  he  succeeded  him  as  Colonel. 

From  well-authenticated  sources,  it  appears  that  General  Bay- 
ley  and  several  of  his  officers,  including  Capt.  John  Hazen  (as 
their  services  were  not  required),  did  not  return  from  Montreal 
to  Crown  Point  with  the  main  part  of  the  army,  but  took  a 
shorter  course  to  their  homes,  across  the  country,  down  through 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  this  trip  he  and  his  associates 
passed  through  the  broad  meadow  lands,  known  as  "  Low'er 
Coos,"  bordering  upon  the  River,  where  Newbury,  Vt.,  and 
Haverhill,  N.H.,  are  now  situated.  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
locality  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  strongly  impressed  them, 
and  doubtless  then  and  there  Bayley  and  Hazen  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  grants  of  that  particular  land  from  the  Colo- 
nial Government,  and    as  the  war  was  substantially  over,  we 
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may  believe  that  they  immediately  set  about  carrying  their  pur- 
pose into  effect. 

General  Bayley  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  two  years  (1761  and  1762)  at  his  home  in  Hampstead, 
where  he  again  took  an  active  part  in  town  affairs,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  during  both  years.  He  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  apportion 
the  amount  of  money  necessaiy  to  settle  an  important  land  dis- 
pute with  the  neighboring  town  of  Kingston.  Captain  Hazen, 
however,  seems  to  have  continued  his  service  in  General  Goffe's 
regiment  and  was  stationed  at  Crown  Point ;  both,  however, 
were  doubtless  busily  engaged  planning  for  the  settlement  of 
the  new  territory,  and  meanwhile  probably  visited  it  several 
times. 

In  the  year  1763  Benning  Wentworth,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshii'e,  desired  a  new  survey  to  be  made  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  for  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles 
north  of  Charlestown,  No.  4,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  grant 
charters  of  land,  and  General  Bayley,  with  the  King's  surveyor, 
was  assigned  to  make  this  survey.  During  this  year  General 
Bayley  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  with  the  army  at  Crown 
Point,  for  on  September  30,  1762,  he  wrote  from  there  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Moses  Little,  asking  him  to  j^urchase  a  stock  of 
oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle  for  him  and  to  have  them  driven 
to  Coos,  where  he  already  had  a  winter's  supply  of  hay  cut  for 
them.  In  this  letter  General  Bayley  writes,  "  I  have  forty 
families  now  ready  to  move  on  the  town.  I  presume  to  go  up 
myself  in  the  spring  if  I  am  well."  The  locality  selected  by" 
General  Bayley  for  his  township  included  the  rich  meadow  lands 
known  as  the  "Great  Ox-Bow,"  which  were  considered  the 
choicest  in  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Others  were 
making  strong  efforts  to  secure  them,  but  both  Bayley  and 
Hazen  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
in  consequence  of  their  long  service  in  the  war,  and  they  were 
also  greatly  aided  in  their  efforts  by  their  influential  friends  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.     Matters  proceeded  very_  favorably,  and 
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on  the  1 8th  day  of  May,  1763,  Governor  Wentworth  signed  the 
much  desired  charter  covering  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  General  Bayley,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  headed  the  list  of  proprietors  or  grantees, 
and  to  the  lands  covered  by  this  charter  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Newbury,"  in  honor  of  the  town  of  his  birth  in  Massachusetts. 
Already  settlers  in  his  behalf  had  taken  possession  of  the  lands, 
but  as  none  of  the  grantees  or  proprietors  themselves  had  then  re- 
moved to  Newbury,  their  first  meeting  was  held,  as  provided  by 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  in  Plaistow,  N.H.,  on  June  14,  1763. 
This  place  of  meeting  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its 
convenience  for  those  most  interested,  and  several  other  meetings 
of  the  proprietors  for  the  organization  of  the  town  were  held 
during  the  next  few  months  at  Plaistow,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  last  one  occurred  on  March  i,  1764,  and,  as  the 
record  shows,  was  adjourned  "  to  Col.  Jacob  Bayley's  att  New- 
bury, Coos,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  next."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  required  an  earlier  meeting,  for  the 
first  town  meeting  in  Newbury  was  held  on  June  12,  1764,  in 
the  house  of  General  Bayley.  At  this  meeting  he  was  chosen 
first  selectman  and  was  doubtless  present,  although  his  family 
did  not  arrive  until  October  of  that  year.  His  extensive  farm 
included  the  larger  part  of  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  "  Great  Ox-Bow,"  *  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  broad, 
sweeping  bend  made  by  the  Connecticut  River  at  that  point. 
His  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  road  overlooking 
the  expansive  meadows,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  sub- 
stantial brick  residence  of  Richard  Doe. 

In  September,  1764,  General  Bayley,  with  others,  organized 
the  first  church  in  the  town,  and  for  some  time  the  regular  church 
services  were  held  in  his  house,  until  a  little  log  meeting  house 
was  built  just  south  of  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  was  elected 
one  of  its  first  two  deacons,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  Rev.  Grant  Powers,  in  his 
interesting  "History  of  Coos,"  comprehensively  and   somewhat 

*  See  plan  opposite  page  26. 
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quaintly  describes  General  Bayley's  coming  and  the  important 
part  which  he  took  in  the  early  history  of  the  locality  in  the 
following  language  :  "  He  had  been  the  principal  mover  in 
every  proceeding  and  now  he  had  come  to  bless  himself  and  to 
save  much  people  alive  in  the  approaching  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies." 

We  have  now  followed  General  Bayley  to  his  removal  to  his 
new  home  in  Coos,  where  he  became  a  pioneer  on  the  frontier 
of  the  northern  wilderness  of  New  England,  in  the  settlement, 
protection,  and  development  of  which  he  was  destined  to  play 
a  very  important  and  conspicuous  part ;  and  as  his  enlistment 
in  the  English  army  in  1755  marked  the  beginning  of  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  his  life,  so  his  removal  to  Newbury  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut  marked  the  beginning  of  another  and  far 
more  important  period.  And  here,  again,  we  must  pause  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative  to  consider  the  political  situation  of 
the  times  and  his  relation  to  it,  in  order  that  we  may  properly 
judge  his  motives  and  understand  his  actions. 

The  land  covered  by  the  charter  to  General  Bayley  was  situ- 
ated in  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Grants."  The  territory  included  in  the  Grants  extended  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  on  the  south  to  Canada 
on  the  north,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mason's  Grant, 
so  called,  running  north  and  south  thi'ough  New  Hampshire, 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  line  extending  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Lake  Champlain  and  thence  northward  along  the 
Lake.  The  Province  of  New  Hampshire  claimed  that  its  sov- 
ereignty extended  over  the  whole  of  this  territory.  New  York 
also  claimed  a  substantial  portion  of  it,  and  when  in  the  year 
1749,  Governor  Wentworth,  in  pursuance  of  the  claim  of  New 
Hampshire,  granted  the  charter  of  a  township,  adjoining  the 
New  York  boundary  line,  which  later  became  Bennington,  Vt., 
the  Province  of  New  York  immediately  disputed  New  Hamp- 
shire's claim,  and  a  bitter  controversy  was  precipitated,  which 
lasted   for  more  than   forty  years,   until    Vermont  was    finally 
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admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state  in  1791.  At 
times  this  controversy  almost  reached  a  state  of  civil  v^arfare, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  equaled,  if  not  exceeded, 
that  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  was  begun  and  fought 
through  well  within  the  period  ;  and  as  General  Bayley  was 
an  active  and  important  factor  in  this  controversy,  we  must 
briefly  review  its  course. 

From  the  initial  grant  in  1749,  above  mentioned,  down  to  the 
year  1764,  the  controversy  was  confined  mainly  to  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  Governors  of  the  two  Provinces. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Governor  Wentworth  had  industriously 
continued  to  grant  charters  of  townships  within  the  disputed 
territory,  against  the  bitter  and  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Despairing  of  reaching  any  amicable  settle- 
ment, and  thoroughly  aroused  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  alarm- 
ing and  unjust  encroachment  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  authorities  of  New  York  quietly  and  shrewdly  presented 
their  claims  to  the  King  and  asked  for  a  declaration  by  him  of 
the  disputed  boundary  line.  As  a  result,  upon  June  20,  1764, 
the  King,  by  pi-oclamation,  duly  declared  "  the  Western  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  River  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  said 
two  provinces."  Instead  of  settling  the  rising  controversy,  the 
Royal  decree  served  rather  to  increase  and  intensify  it,  for  New 
York,  relying  upon  the  language  of  the  King's  proclamation, 
claimed  that  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  were 
originally  issued  without  right,  and  were,  therefore,  void  and  of 
no  effect  whatever.  New  York  then  proceeded  to  issue  charters 
of  its  own  covering  the  territory  already  granted  by  the  Province 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  authorized  proceedings  to  dispossess 
settlers  holding  under  the  New  Hampshire  charters  ;  thus  "  The 
War  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants"  began.  Naturally,  from 
their  location,  the  settlers  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Grants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bennington  suffered  first  and  most  seriously 
from  the  arbitrary  authority  of  New  York  thus  adversely  ex- 
erecised  against   them,  and,  as    a    result,  many  of   the  settlers 
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associated  themselves  together  to  resist  the  officers  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  decree  of  the  New  York  courts  ejecting  them  from 
their  homes.  From  these  associations  of  resisting  settlers  came 
the  famous  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  who  rendered  such  effec- 
tive service  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  effect  of  the 
Royal  proclamation,  and  the  action  of  the  New  York  govern- 
ment seriously  disturbed  the  settlers  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
territory  in  dispute,  separating  them  into  parties  or  factions,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  believed  should  be  done  in  order  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate  and  complicated  situation.  There  was  the  so- 
called  "  Bennington  Party,"  composed  largely  of  settlers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Grants,  who  were  influenced  chiefly  by  hos- 
tility towards  New  York  and  the  desire  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent state  comprising  the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  on 
either  side  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  York,  with  the  seat  of  government  or  control,  west  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  x'Vmong  the^  leaders  of  this  faction  were 
Thomas  Chittenden,  who  later  became  the  first  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  three  Allen  brothers,  Ethan,  Ira,  and  Heman. 
They  were  practical  politicians,  able,  bold,  resourceful,  and  in- 
triguing. Another  faction  was  known  as  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Party,"  and  comprised  those  settlers  residing  east  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  scattered  and  unpro- 
tected situation,  were  opposed  to  establishing  an  independent 
state,  favored  annexation  with  New  Hampshire,  and  advocated 
that  the  Green  Mountains,  rather  than  the  Connecticut  River, 
was  the  more  natural  division  of  the  Grants.  Of  this  faction, 
General  Bayley  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  Their  patriotism 
and  loyalty  were  never  questioned,  and  their  service  along  the 
northern  frontier,  in  protecting  southern  New  England,  has  never 
been  fully  recognized,  perhaps  because  their  desire  for  annexation 
failed  to  be  realized.  There  was  a  third  faction,  known  as  the 
"  College  Party,"  which  for  a  few  years  was  a  powerful  factor, 
first  against  the  Provincial  Government  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
later  against  the  Bennington  Party.  The  purpose  of  the  College 
Party  was  to  organize  the  territory  between  the  Green  Mountains 
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on  the  west,  and  Mason's  Grant  on  the  east,  into  an  independent 
state,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  or  near  Hanover  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  party  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  its  leaders  were  officers  in  or  closely  associated 
with  Dartmouth  College.  They  may  well  be  described  as  "  in- 
tellectual statesmen,"  aggressive  and  well  educated,  but  un- 
able to  cope  successfully  with  the  practical  politicians  at  the 
head  of  the  Bennington  Party.  There  was  also  a  fourth  faction, 
known  as  the  New  York  Party  or  "  Yorkers,"  which  during  a 
part  of  the  period  exerted  some  influence,  and  comprised  the 
settlers  who  favored  the  sovereignty  of  New  York,  or  a  division 
of  the  Grants  at  the  Green  Mountains.  During  some  portions 
of  this  period  the  New  Hampshire  and  College  Parties  worked 
together  and  against  the  Bennington  Party.  The  contention 
between  these  various  factions  was  at  times  very  strong  and 
bitter  and  continued  with  varying  success  until  finally  the  gen- 
eral plan  contended  for  by  the  Bennington  Party  prevailed  and 
the  State  of  Vermont  was  organized  and  later  added  to  the  Union. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Dartmouth  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Hanover,  N.H.,  and  as  General  Bayley  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  selection  of  its  location,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  College  Party,  a  brief  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  matter  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  inter- 
est. About  the  year  1767,  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  conducting  a  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
known  as  "Moors'  Indian  Charity  School,"  desired  to  I'emove 
it  to  some  location  on  the  frontier,  where  it  would  be  able 
to  assist  more  directly  in  the  education  of  the  Indians.  John 
Wentworth,  who  about  this  same  time  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Benning  Wentworth,  as  Provincial  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, secured  the  removal  of  the  school  to  some  place  within 
that  state,  its  definite  location  to  be  determined  by  a  committee. 
General  Bayley  at  once  became  very  much  interested  to  have  it 
located  near  Newbury.  He  visited  President  Wheelock  at  his 
home  in  Connecticut  and  offered  to  contribute  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  if  it  was  located  within  ten  miles  of  Newbury,  and 
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subsequently  he  accompanied  President  Wheelock  when  the  latter 
visited  the  various  locations  which  were  being  considered.  Mat- 
ters progressed  favorably,  and,  largely  through  General  Bayley's 
efforts  and  influence,  the  selection  of  that  part  of  Haverhill  di- 
rectly opposite  the  "  Great  Ox-Bow  "  as  the  much-coveted  loca- 
tion seemed  fully  assured.  Deeds  of  a  large  number  of  acres  of 
land  for  the  college  were  executed  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  General  Bayley  was  one,  to 
await  President  Wheelock's  acceptance. 

These  deeds  included  extensive  tracts  on  the  Ox-Bow  in 
Newbury,  and  at  North  Haverhill,  N.H.  The  granting  of  the 
charter  to  Dartmovith  College  in  1769  served  to  intensify  the 
rivalry  for  the  college  location,  and,  early  in  the  following  year, 
General  Bayley  personally  offered,  in  addition  to  his  previous 
subscription  of  land,  to  erect  a  building  two  hundred  feet  long 
for  the  college,  on  the  land  already  donated  in  Haverhill. 
Finally,  however,  other  considerations  prevailed  and  Hanover, 
N.H.,  was  selected  in  July,  1770.  Even  then  General  Bayley 
would  not  entirely  give  up,  and  wrote  President  Wheelock  a  kind 
and  loyal  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  if  the  location  could 
even  then  be  removed  to  Haverhill,  he  would  raise  enough  to 
build  the  whole.  Although  his  desire  in  the  matter  was  not 
attained,  it  will  ever  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  for  his  descend- 
ants to  know  of  the  generous  and  public-spirited  efforts  which 
he  made,  and  that  his  interest  in  the  college  and  his  friendship 
for  its  president  and  his  associates  thus  begun  continued  for  many 
years. 

After  this  brief  review  of  the  situation,  let  us  trace  General 
Bayley's  course  through  this  important  period,  and  study  the 
motives  which  influenced  his  course  in  the  conspicuous  and 
important  part  he  took  during  the  next  twenty  years.  That 
he  regarded  the  Royal  proclamation  as  a  very  serious  menace, 
and  that  his  feelings  were  fully  shared  by  his  fellow-citizens,  is 
clearly  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  Newbury  town  records 
have  the  following  entry:  "May  ist.  1765.  The  proprietors 
met  to  consult   what   measures  to  take  in  consequence  of  the 


F'rom  "  Chase's  History  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  Hanover,  N.H.," 
secured  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
John  K.  Lord  and  Prof.  Herhert  D. 
Foster  of  Dartmouth  College. 


Copy  of  the  plan  of  the  origixai.  site  of  Dart.moith 
College  at  North  Haverhh.f.,  X.H.,  showing  also 
General  Bayley's  large  ownership  of  "  The  Great 
Ox-Bow"  at  Newhury,  Vt.,  in  the  year    1769. 
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King's  proclamation,  declaring  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  the  dividing  line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York ;  "  and  it  further  appears  that,  after  due  consideration, 
they  concluded  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  accept  and  make 
the  best  of  what  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  accordingly 
voted  "  To  send  agents  to  New  York,  to  acknowledge  their 
jurisdiction,  and  that  Jacob  Bayley,  Moses  Little  and  Benjamin 
Whiting  should  be  agents  to  act  together,  or  singly,  as  occasion 
served,  with  each  other."  Moses  Little,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  General  Bayley's  brother-in-law,  and  although  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Newbur}'',  was  one  of  the  grantees  named  in  its  charter, 
and  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts ;  Benjamin  Whiting  was  the  town  surveyor  of 
Newbury.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  committee  visited 
New  York,  but  they  seem  to  have  made  sufficient  investigation 
to  conclude  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate trouble  for  Newbury. 

A  general  idea  of  the  great  change  which  occurred  within 
the  first  few  years  after  General  Bayley  began  his  settlement 
is  obtained  from  a  letter  written  by  him  in  October,  1768,  in 
which  he  said:  " 'Tis  but  seven  years  since  I  struck  the  first 
stroke  here  at  which  time  there  was  not  one  inhabitant  on  the 
river  for  seventy  miles  down,  none  eastward  for  sixty  miles, 
none  between  us  and  Canada,  and  now  almost  all  the  lands  are 
settled  and  settling  in  almost  every  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river." 

Mr.  Frederic  P.  Wells,  the  author  of  the  "History  of  New- 
bury, Vt.,"  and  the  "History  of  Peacham,  Vt.,"  says  that  it 
was  largely  through  General  Bayley's  influence  that  a  very  de- 
sirable class  of  settlers  was  induced  to  locate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newbury,  and  mentions  particularly  two  colonies  from  Scotland 
which  settled  nearby  towns  with  men  of  sterling  worth. 

As  time  passed  on,  there  was  a  growing  sentiment  among  the 
settlers  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  favor  of  the  reannexation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Grants  to  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  General  Bayley,  as  the  leader  of  the  New  Hampshire  Party, 
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was  very  active.  iVt  first  this  party  had  the  earnest  support  of 
Governor  Wentworth,  but,  later,  his  sudden,  and  at  first  unex- 
plained, change  of  mind  caused  much  anxiety  among  the  settlers 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Grants,  and  influenced  General  Bayley 
to  secure  from  the  Province  of  New  York  a  new  charter  for  the 
town  of  Newbury,  in  order  to  protect  the  settlers  in  their  titles 
to  their  lands,  as  the  following  clearly  shows.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Wheelock  dated  January  15,  1771,  General  Bayley 
wrote:  "You,  sir,  was  pleased  to  promise  your  assistance  that 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  might  be  ceded 
back  to  New  Hampshire,  and  depend  upon  it,  your  advice  is 
wanted  by  this  unstable  people.  Temptations  and  threats  are 
made  use  of.  I  am  writing  Governor  Wentworth  on  the  affair, 
but  what  shall  I  write.?  If  I  appear  active  for  New  Hampshire, 
where  is  my  credit  in  New  York  ?  If  that  sinks  we  have  a 
separate  (Bennington)  party  —  who  I  may  particularly  say  are 
avowed  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  at  least  by  practice,  by 
which  means  we  are  tied  up,  but  God  overrules  all  things,  and 
deliverance  will  come  to  his  people  some  way  most  to  his  glory." 
In  his  reply,  under  date  of  January  23,  1771,  President  Wheelock 
wrote  :  "  I  should  act  out  of  character  if  I  should  move  anything 
in  the  affair,  nor  is  there  need  that  I  should,  since  you  who  are 
the  most  proper  man  are  already  embarked  in  it.  I  wish  you 
success  and  pray  God  to  give  you  the  desire  of  your  heart."  A 
few  days  later,  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Wentworth  to  Presi- 
dent Wheelock,  dated  January  31,  1771,  the  governor  writes: 
"The  appointment  of  a  new  governor  of  New  York  is  a  happy 
circumstance  for  the  aggrieved  inhabitants  of  the  contesting  river 
claims.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  eagerly  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  furnishing  a  proper  petition  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose." The  evident  purpose  of  the  suggested  petition  was  the 
reannexation  of  the  river  claims  to  the  Province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  two  months  later,  in  March,  1771,  we  find  that  Gen- 
eral Bayley  was  actively  and  successfully  circulating  such  a  peti- 
tion through  the  valley  towns.  General  Bayley's  course  at  that 
time,  as  explained  by  his  own  statement  made  to  Asa  Benton  of 
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Thetford  early  in  1773,  was  substantially  as  follows:  "When 
Governor  VVentworth  came  up  to  the  first  commencement  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  August,  1771,  he  visited  me  at  my  home  in 
Newbury  and  while  there  he  appeared  to  be  very  jealous  to  get 
the  lands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  added  to 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  desired  my  assistance  in  the 
affair,  and  when  he  took  his  leave  of  me,  he  gave  me  his  hand  and 
added  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  recover  the  aforesaid 
lands.  About  two  months  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  in  the  following  tenor  :  namely,  — That  I  must 
make  the  best  terms  I  could  with  New  York,  for  he  could  do  no 
moi'e  to  help  me  toward  my  getting  into  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  was  very  mvich  surprised  and  disturbed,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  Portsmouth  to  ascertain  from  the  governor, 
why  he  had  so  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  but  I  could  not  get 
the  satisfaction  from  him  that  I  desired  and  expected.  He  pvit 
me  off  and  seemed  cold  and  indifferent."  Very  much  perplexed 
and  disturbed.  General  Bayley  returned  to  Newbury  and  laid 
the  situation  before  his  people.  A  town  meeting  was  held  on 
November  30,  1771,  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken, 
and  General  Bayley  was  authorized  to  go  to  New  York  and 
secure  a  new  charter  for  the  town  of  Newbury,  in  order  that  the 
proprietors  might  thereby  be  protected  in  the  titles  to  their  lands. 
In  pursuance  of  this  vote  General  Bayley  proceeded  to  New 
York  (probably  in  the  following  December  or  January).  On 
his  way  he  visited  the  scenes  of  the  troubles  in  southwestern 
Vermont  and  there  met  and  conferred  with  the  Aliens,  Chitten- 
den, and  other  leaders,  who  desired  him  to  join  with  them  in 
resisting  the  authority  of  New  York.  General  Bayley,  how- 
ever, did  not  believe  such  a  course  was  advisable,  and  stated  that 
the  people  of  Newbury  were  poor  and  far  from  aid  and  could 
not,  from  their  remoteness,  act  in  conjunction  with  the  people 
of  southwestern  Vermont.  Proceeding  on  his  trip.  General 
Bayley  went  on  to  New  York,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
met  by  the  governor's  secretary.  General  Bayley's  statement 
continues  as  follows  :   "  The  governor's  secretary  smilingly  said  : 
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'  What,  you  are  come  now ;  now  you  are  obliged  to  come,  for 
your  governor  has  come  before  you  and  now  you  are  come.' 
Says  I,  'What  do  you  mean  by  your  governor's  coming?  I 
don't  understand  you.'  '  Why,'  says  he,  handing  me  a  letter, 
'  you  may  see  what  I  mean,'  the  contents  of  which  ran  thus  : 
namely,  —  That  if  the  governor  of  New  York  would  grant  pat- 
ents to  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  of  those  five  hundred 
acre  lots  which  old  Governor  Wentworth  had  reserved  for  him- 
self in  every  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  when  he  gave 
charters  of  said  towns,  then  he,  namely.  Governor  Wentworth, 
would  be  contented  to  resign  his  claims  to  those  towns  and 
would  exei't  himself  no  more  to  have  them  revert  to  the  Province 
of  New  Hampshire." 

General  Bayley  evidently  felt  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause 
of  Govei'nor  Wentworth's  sudden  change  of  heart  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reannexation  of  the  Grants  to  New  Hampshire,  and 
his  subsequent  disclosure  to  his  friends  of  what  he  had  found 
called  forth  from  Governor  Wentworth  the  charge  that  General 
Bayley  had  wilfully  misrepresented  the  purport  of  his  letter. 
That  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  General  Bayley's  statement 
was  correct  and  fully  justified,  is  shown  by  the  letter  itself,  which 
was  dated  December  14,  1771,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  his  Excellency,  Governor  Tryon,  New  York  : 

I  beg  leave  to  entreat  your  friendship  to  me,  which  may  in 
some  degree  relieve  a  misfortune  lately  thrown  upon  me.  The 
late  governor  of  this  pi"ovince,  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq. ,  — at  an 
advanced  age,  and  extremely  debilitated  with  infirmity,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  destroy  his  will  and  make  a  new  one  some  time 
after,  to  the  utter  disinheriting  of  myself  and  every  other  relation 
he  had.  Many  particular  circumstances  aggravated  this  event. 
During  his  administration  were  granted  by  him  many  townships 
of  Crown  Lands,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  each  of  which  was  one  lot  of  five  hundred 
acres  reserved,  which  he  intended  as  a  grant  to  himself.  The 
impropriety  of  this  mode  was  often  represented  to  him,  but  he 
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still  persisted  until  my  arrival,  when  he  thought  it  best  to  desire 
some  more  valid  security,  but  through  delay  natural  to  old  age 
he  neglected  acquiring  it.  Since  his  death  all  those  lots  that 
are  in  this  province  have  been  granted  to  his  majesty's  subjects, 
being  esteemed  only  resen^ations  and  insufficient  to  convey  any 
property  to  him.  If  the  lots  in  like  ciraanstances  that  have 
fallen  into  the  Province  of  Neiv  York  are  yet  ungranted  and  it 
is  consistent  with  your  intentions^  I  should  be  happy  iti  soliciting 
a  grant  thereof^  and  should  place  a7i  additional  vahie  07i  any 
S2ich  recovery^  as  being  effected  through  favor  ^*  which  permit  me 
to  assure  your  Excellency  I  shall  rejoice  to  cultivate  and  estab- 
lish with  the  greatest  attention.     I  am,  etc., 

John  Wentworth." 

It  thus  appears  from  Governor  Wentworth's  own  letter  that 
his  change  of  heart  regarding  the  recession  of  the  Grants  to  New 
Hampshire  was  due  to  his  desire  to  secure  for  himself  charters 
of  the  land  west  of  the  river,  which  his  predecessor  had  reserved, 
but  had  not  taken  title  to.  His  cupidity  has  thus  left  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  very  unenviable,  if  not  dishonorable,  situation,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  placed  himself  there,  as  his  own  letter  shows,  we 
have  little  sympathy  for  him,  and  his  attempt  to  justify  his  own 
course  by  his  unwarranted  censure  of  General  Bayley  and  others 
who  had  discovered  and  made  public  the  real  cause  of  his 
change  of  mind,  simply  recoils  upon  himself,  and  injures  no 
one's  reputation  but  his  own. 

Upon  being  thus  received  in  New  York,  General  Bayley 
doubtless  realized  that  he  was  acting  at  some  disadvantage ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  on  February  6,  1772, 
he  presented  to  Governor  Tryon  and  his  council  his  petition  for 
a  new  charter  for  Newbury.  So  well  did  he  conduct  the  matter 
that  within  two  weeks,  on  February  19,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
new  charter  should  be  granted  which  would  securely  confirm, 
through  General  Bayley,  to  the  residents  of  Newbury,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  titles  to  their  lands.     In  this  charter,  which  bears  the 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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date  of  April  13,  1772,  General  Bayley's  name  again  heads  the 
list  of  the  proprietors,  and,  thus,  for  the  second  time,  he  became 
"  The  Father  of  Newbury." 

The  object  of  his  trip  having  been  thus  successfully  accom- 
plished, he  hastened  to  return  home,  where  we  may  well  believe 
the  news  of  the  new  charter  brought  great  general  satisfaction 
and  relief.  The  expense  of  securing  this  charter,  which  was 
considerable,  was  borne  by  General  Bayley,  and  after  it  was 
issued  and  delivered  he  kept  it  in  his  personal  possession  for 
sixteen  years  before  recording  it,  apparently  fearing  for  its 
safety  if  it  left  his  custody. 

One  of  the  indii-ect  results  of  this  trip  deserves  particular 
mention,  as  it  doubtless  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  General 
Bayley's  future  course  in  this  controversy  ;  this  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  he  and  others  in  his  local- 
ity held  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  other  Bennington  Party  leaders, 
whom  he  found  to  be  very  outspoken  free  thinkers  and  avowed 
disbelievers  of  the  Bible.  Although  General  Bayley  was  far 
from  being  a  religious  fanatic,  or  even  an  emotional  Christian, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  with  a 
strong  revei^ence  for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  and  was  nat- 
urally adverse  to  allying  himself  with  a  party  composed  of,  and 
dominated  by,  men  holding  such  ideas,  as  he  found  the  leaders 
of  the  Bennington  Party  to  be.  Previously,  in  the  year  1768, 
the  Province  of  New  York  had  divided  the  Grants  into  two 
counties,  Bennington  on  the  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  and 
Cumberland  on  the  east,  with  Newbury  as  the  shire  town  of  the 
latter.  In  the  year  1770  Cumberland  County  was  divided  on  a 
line  running  east  and  west  between  the  towns  of  Norwich  and 
Hartford  (Vt.),  the  southern  portion  still  retaining  the  name  of 
Cumberland  County,  and  the  northern  portion  receiving  the 
name  of  Gloucester  County  ;  and  in  the  year  1772  New  York 
established  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Gloucester 
County,  and  appointed  General  Bayley  as  judge  of  the  new  court, 
which  position  he  held  continuously  for  the  next  five  years. 

As  time  ran  on  the  settlement  of  the  Grants  went  rapidly  for- 
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ward,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  became  more  and  more 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  and  it  was  clear  that  sooner  or  later 
the  territory  must  be  organized  into  an  independent  province, 
or  be  divided  between  the  Provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and 
New^  York.  This  feeling  took  definite  form  when,  in  January, 
1775,  the  Bennington  Party  called  a  convention  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Grants  to  meet  at  Manchester.  Several  other  con- 
ventions were  held  during  that  and  the  next  year,  but  few  of 
the  towns  in  Cumberland  or  Gloucester  Counties  took  part  in 
them.  The  members  of  these  conventions  earnestly  sought  the 
co-operation  of  General  Bayley,  and  several  times  votes  were 
passed  naming  him  a  member  of  committees  to  interest  the  in- 
habitants of  these  counties  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
ventions. General  Bayley,  however,  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  attend  these  conventions,  for  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  had  been  continually  occupied  in 
enlisting  men  and  raising  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  rangers 
in  guarding  and  scouting  along  the  northern  frontier,  for  he 
realized  that  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  upon  which  the 
safety  of  southern  New  England  depended,  rested  almost  en- 
tirely upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  he 
believed  it  was  unwise  for  the  Grants  to  be  oi'ganized  as  an 
independent  state. 

In  June,  1775?  ^^^^  New  York  Provincial  Congress  requested 
Newbury  to  send  a  delegate  to  represent  it,  and  General  Bayley 
was  chosen  ;  he  was  unable  to  attend,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  his  locality.  It  now  became  ap- 
parent that  the  public  safety  required  a  commanding  officer  over 
all  the  militia  of  the  frontier  and  river  towns,  and  as  the  military 
experience,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  General  Bayley  were  well 
known,  he  was,  in  May,  1776,  nominated  Brigadier  General  of 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland  Coimties,  and  was  duly  confirmed 
oy  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  on  August  i  of  that 
year.  During  the  same  year  General  Bayley  was  with  the  army 
before  Boston.  General  Washington,  who  was  also  there, 
was  very  desirous  of  establishing  a  shorter  military  route  from 
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eastern  New  England  to  Canada,  than  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  from  General  Bayley,  Washington  learned  that  a 
much  shorter  route  could  be  laid  out  through  the  Coos  country. 
Accordingly,  soon  after,  with  the  approval  of  his  commander  in 
chief,  General  Bayley  began  the  laying  out  of  such  a  road  from 
Newbury  to  St.  John's,  Canada,  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Over  this  route  it  was  found  that  troops  could  be 
sent  to  Canada  ten  days  more  quickly  than  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  actual  construction  of  this  road  was  forth- 
with begun  by  General  Bayley ;  but  after  it  had  been  partially 
constructed,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northward 
from  Newbury,  through  the  town  of  Peacham,  the  work  was 
temporarily  interrupted  by  the  report  that  Canadian  troops  wei^e 
advancing  down  the  line  of  the  proposed  route  to  attack  the 
frontier.  Three  years  later,  in  1779,  the  fuither  construction  of 
this  road  was  continued  through  to  the  northern  part  of  Ver- 
mont, under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  Hazen,  and 
although  it  was  never  much  used  for  military  purposes,  it  was 
of  great  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  that  region,  and  is  prop- 
erly known  as  "  The  Bayley-Hazen  Military  Road." 

During  this  period,  for  better  public  protection,  committees 
of  safety  were  organized  in  many  of  the  towns  along  the  valley. 
They  were  under  the  direction  of  a  central  committee,  of  which 
General  Bayley  was  chairman,  with  headquarters  at  Newbury, 
and  when  funds  were  not  forthcoming  to  provide  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  troops.  General  Bayley  drew 
on  his  own  private  means,  even  to  the  extent  of  mortgaging 
his  farm. 

The  year  1777  was  an  exceedingly  active  one  throughout  the 
Grants.  In  January  a  convention  met  at  Westminster,  with  the 
College  Party  in  control ;  a  declaration  of  independence  of  New 
York  was  adopted,  and  a  separate  state  set  up  under  the  name 
of  "  New  Connecticut."  A  committee  of  five,  which  included 
Thomas  Chittenden,  Heman  Allen,  and  General  Bayley,  were 
appointed  as  delegates  to  present  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention to  the  Continental  Congress  and  there  negotiate  in  be- 
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half  of  the  new  state.  General  Bayley,  however,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  convention  and  did  not  accept  the  appointment, 
as  he  could  not  be  spared  from  his  military  duties,  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  any  separation,  until  the  public  safety 
was  better  provided  for. 

The  great  need  of  funds,  and  his  own  self-sacrifice,  is  shown 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, dated  February  26,  1777,  in  which  he  states  that  the  only 
soldiers  in  his  locality  were  those  under  pay  from  him,  whom 
he  had  employed  to  construct  the  military  road  above  mentioned, 
and  that  he  was  in  great  need  of  funds  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier.  Of  himself  he  says,  "  I  am  continually 
employed  in  the  service,  but  have  no  pay  a7id  am  willi7ig  as  long 
as  I  can  live  withotit  begging."* 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York  re- 
quested General  Bayley  to  order  a  company  of  rangers  from 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland  Counties  to  march  to  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  to  do  service  there,  but  General  Bayley  remonstrated 
against  complying  with  this  order,  because  it  would  strip  the 
frontier  of  men,  who  could  not  be  spared,  as  thev  vy^ere  needed 
for  the  present  defense.  _>^C>>^  *  OUO 

About  this  time.  New  York  ordered  throughout  the  Grants  an 
election  of  Provincial  officers  under  its  constitution.  The  Ben- 
nington Party,  in  opposition  to  this  move  of  New  York,  and 
with  its  customary  adroitness,  had  circulated  copies  of  the  New 
York  constitution  throughout  the  Grants,  the  effect  of  which, 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  upon  the  attitude  of 
General  Bayley,  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  New  York  Assembly,  under  date  of  June  14,  17775  ii^  which 
he  says,  "Gentlemen,  —  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  ordi- 
nance from  you  for  the  election  of  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
and  senators,  and  representatives,  etc.,  but  I  am  happy  to  think 
that  our  people  will  not  choose  to  sit  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  people  before  they  saw  your  constitution  were  not  willing 
*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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to  trouble  themselves  with  a  separation  from  New  York,  but 
now,  almost  to  a  man,  are  violently  for  it."  It  seems  that  con- 
ditions had  now  reached  a  crisis,  and  General  Bayley  and  others 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  decide  between  the 
supremacy  of  New  York  or  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
state,  and  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  Newbury,  on  June  23, 
1777,  it  was  voted  "  to  be  separate  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  formed  into  a  state  by  the  name  of  Vermont,"  also  "to 
accept  the  independence  voted  in  the  convention  held  at  West- 
minster on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  with  the  amendments,  and 
that  Colonel  Jacob  Bayley  and  Reuben  Foster  be  delegates"  to 
the  next  convention.  General  Bayley's  letter,  above  mentioned, 
and  the  action  of  his  town,  were  a  practical  renunciation  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  approval  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Grants  as  an  independent  state.  General 
Bayley  took  his  seat  in  that  memorable  convention  which  met 
at  Windsor  on  July  2,  1777,  which  considered  and  adopted  a 
constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Vermont.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant requirements  of  this  new  constitution  was  a  provision  for  a 
Council  of  Safety  which  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  new 
state,  until  the  organization  of  a  permanent  government  under 
the  constitution  was  completed. 

It  embraced  the  three  functions  of  Governor,  Council,  and 
General  Assembly,  and  was  all-powerful  until  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, provided  for  by  the  constitution,  took  place  the  following 
March.  This  Council  is  famous,  not  only  for  the  authority  with 
which  it  w^as  invested,  but  also  for  the  character  of  the  men 
who  composed  it.  It  appears  to  have  comprised  twelve  mem- 
bers, the  names  of  eight  of  whom  have  been  positively  ascer- 
tained ;  at  its  head  was  Thomas  Chittenden,  soon  to  become  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  state  ;  Ira  and  Heman  Allen,  brothers 
of  Ethan  Allen,  w^ere  both  members,  as  was  also  General  Bayley, 
who  was  chosen  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  President  Chitten- 
den, for  the  reason,  as  the  latter  stated,  that  General  Bayley  was 
"the  strongest  man  east  of  the  mountains."  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  high  compliment,  coming  from   such  a  con- 
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temporary,    with   whose   course   and    ideas   it   was   well-known 
General   Bayley  had  at  times  little  sympathy. 

While  these  important  political  events  were  happening  in  the 
new  State  of  Vermont,  the  Revolutionary  War  was  being  aggres- 
sively pushed.  During  this  same  year  (1777)  General  Bayley 
received  from  General  Washington  his  appointment  as  Com- 
missary General  of  the  Northern  Department  of  the  Colonial 
Army.  In  July,  General  Burgoyne,  who  had  been  advancing 
southward  from  Canada,  with  a  strong  force  of  British,  attacked 
and  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  was  planning  to  fight  his 
way  down  the  Hudson  River,  and  thus  cut  off  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
everywhere  fully  realized,  and  General  Bayley  and  all  the  other 
colonial  officers  were  straining  every  nerve  to  marshall  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  plan  of  the  British. 
Events  moved  rapidly;  on  August  15  the  battle  of  Bennington 
was  fought  and  won,  adding  the  name  of  John  Stark  to  the  long 
list  of  American  heroes ;  General  Bayley  was  at  Castleton  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  but  immediately  proceeded  to  Bennington 
and  shared  in  the  inspiration  of  that  important  victory.  It  was 
imperative  that  the  American  forces  should  follow  up  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  thus  gained,  and  every  available  man  was 
rushed  to  the  front.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  General  Bayley  to  Colonel  Morey  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1777,  shows  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  his 
hope  of  early  success  ;  namely,  "You  and  all  the  militia  east- 
ward must  turn  out  and  with  horses  and  one  month's  provisions, 
which  will,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  this  way."  Gen- 
eral Bayley's  prophecy,  that  one  month  would  end  the  fighting, 
was  realized,  for  after  several  minor  encounters,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  generally  successful,  Burgoyne  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Saratoga,  where,  on  October  17,  after  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  brilliant,  but  treacherous,  Benedict 
Arnold,  he  was  forced  to  surrender;  General  Bayley  was  pres- 
ent, in  command  of  his  regiment  and  contributed  to  the  victory 
there    won.      Saratoga    is    recognized    as  one    of    the    decisive 
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battles  of  history,  and  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  Colonial 
cause  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  it  will  ever  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  descendants  of  General  Bayley 
to  know  that  he  took  the  part  he  did  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
this  decisive  battle  and  that  he  was  present  and  contributed  to 
its  successful  result. 

In  this  connection  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  recall  that  three 
sons  of  General  Bayley,  —  Ephraim,  Joshua,  and  Jacob,  —  his 
nephew.  Colonel  Frye  Bayley,  and  his  kinsman,  Captain  John 
G.  Bayley,  all  residents  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  served  with  him  in 
this  memorable  campaign  against  Burgoyne. 

While  the  w^ar  continued  for  nearly  three  years,  the  subse- 
quent fighting  was  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Colonies, 
and  New  England  was  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from  its  pre- 
vious strain  and  anxiety.  The  war  of  the  Grants,  however, 
went  steadily  on.  Early  in  February,  177S,  several  towns  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  petitioned  the  Vermont 
Assembly  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  state.  Their  admission  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Bennington  Party,  and  as  earnestly 
championed  by  the  College  Party.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  popular  vote,  which  decided  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
towns;  and  as  an  offset  the  Bennington  Party  some  time  after- 
wards secured  the  annexation  to  Vermont  of  several  towns  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  Grants  along  the  New  York  border. 

In  March  of  this  same  year  (1778)  the  state  was  organized 
under  the  constitution,  which  provided  for  a  government  through 
a  Governor,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Council  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, and  an  Assembly  of  Representatives.  General  Bayley 
was  elected  a  member  of  this  first  Governor's  Council,  which 
combined  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  Governor's  Council  and 
a  Senate. 

The  attitude  of  those  residents  who  were  British  sympathizers 
or  Tories,  was  particularly  offensive  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens  in  general,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  state  was 
to  establish,  in  March,  1778,  a  Court  of  Confiscation,  which 
should  seize  and  order  the  sale  of  the  real  and  personal  estate 
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belonging  to  such  enemies  of  the  United  States  ;  and  General 
Bayley  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  court  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  and  five  others. 

The  Assembly  also  provided  for  a  probate  court  for  the 
Newbury  District,  and  appointed  General  Bayley  as  its  Judge. 

The  second  election  under  the  constitution  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  General  Bayley  was  again  elected 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  The  Assembly  provided 
for  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Bayley  its  Chief  Judge. 

The  Bennington  Party  was  now  in  control  of  the  Assembly, 
and  through  its  influence  those  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River  which,  against  its  opposition,  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  Vermont,  were  denied  and  deprived  of  certain  powers 
and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  other  towns  of  the 
state,  and  which  they  claimed  were  guaranteed  them  by  the  act 
of  union.  This  aroused  the  opposition  not  only  of  the  College 
Party,  but  of  the  residents  generally  of  the  valley,  and  resulted 
in  the  representatives  of  the  east-side  towns  withdrawing  from 
the  Assembly ;  and  with  them  went  also  the  representatives  of 
several  of  the  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  who  shared  in 
the  resentment  aroused  by  this  unjust  course  of  the  Bennington 
Party.  These  included,  among  others,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Bayley,  and  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  New- 
bury in  December,  1778,  of  which  General  Bayley  was  modera- 
tor, the  town  by  vote  approved  of  the  action  of  its  representa- 
tives in  withdrawing  from  the  Assembly.  A  convention  of  the 
seceding  towns  was  immediately  called  to  meet  at  Cornish, 
N.H.  ;  and  action  was  taken  favoring  a  return  of  the  river  towns 
in  Vermont  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, a  union  of  the  river  towns  in  New  Hampshire  with  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

General  Bayley  was  a  very  active  member  of  this  convention, 
and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  two  appointed  to  present  the 
action  of  the  convention  to  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly. 
Public  feeling  ran  high,  and  when  the  Vermont  Assembly,  in 
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February,  1779,  voted  to  dissolve  the  union  with  the  east-side 
towns,  the  adherents  of  the  College  and  New  Hampshire  Par- 
ties immediately  and  strenuously  pushed  forward  the  proposi- 
tion of  having  New  Hampshire  reassert  her  old  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  Grants ;  General  Bayley  was  one  of  a  special  committee 
of  two,  who  prepared  and  presented  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Assembly  a  petition  embodying  this  proposal.  The  Bennington 
Party  had  exerted  every  effort  to  head  off  this  movement,  but 
were  only  partially  successful,  for  the  Assembly  recommended 
"  that  New  Hampshire  should  la}^  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Grants  lying  west  of  the  River,  but  allowing  and 
conceding,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  Honorable  Continental  Con- 
gress should  permit  them  to  be  a  separate  state,  as  now  claimed 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  by  the  name  of  '  Vermont,' 
New  Hampshire  would  acquiesce  therein."  Action  on  this  rec- 
ommendation was  delayed  until  the  following  session,  in  June, 
1779,  and  the  Cornish  Committee  were  requested  to  ascertain 
meanwhile  the  sentiment  of  the  people  west  of  the  river,  which 
was  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  recommendation  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  claim  was  formally  made  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Assembly.  It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont was  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassed  situation  —  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  each  claimed  the  whole  of  the  territory, 
while  Massachusetts  now  put  in  a  claim  for  a  strip  along  the 
southern  border;  Congress  seemed  indifferent  and  the  feeling 
between  the  rival  parties  in  the  state  was  very  intense  and  bitter. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bennington  Party  were  greatly  angered  by 
the  persistent  claims  of  the  adjoining  states,  and  despairing  of 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  State  of  Vermont  through  any 
course  theretofoi-e  pursued,  they  proceeded  to  develop  a  scheme 
which  they  hoped  would  force  the  final  recognition  of  the  state  ; 
this  plan  embraced  the  carrying  on  of  secret  negotiations  with 
General  Haldimand,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  the  ostensible  object  being  to  detach  Vermont 
from  the  United  States  and  annex  her  to  the  King's  Dominion  ; 
at  first  only  eight  men  in  Vermont  were  in  the  secret,  and  these 
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included  the  leaders  of  the  Bennington  Party.  With  this  object 
in  view  they  agreed  upon  a  truce  with  the  British,  by  which  the 
troops  of  the  latter  were  withdrawn  from  western  Vermont, 
and  the  Colonial  forces  in  that  part  of  the  state  disbanded,  with 
the  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  British,  at  least,  that  Vermont 
was  presently  to  be  annexed  to  Canada.  This  was  certainly  a 
bold  and  desperate  scheme.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on 
for  nearly  four  years,  from  1779  to  1783,  and  a  large  amount  of 
the  correspondence  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  for 
some  of  the  letters  written  by  the  Aliens  to  the  British  authori- 
ties in  Canada  apparently  indicate  that  they  were  ready  to  turn 
Vermont  over  to  Canada.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
General  Bayley  and  his  associates  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  entertained  a  strong  aversion  for  Allen 
and  his  associates,  on  account  of  their  infidel  beliefs,  should 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  character  of  these  nego- 
tiations, distrust  their  patriotism  and  oppose  uniting  with  any 
party  or  state  dominated  by  the  influence  of  men  such  as  they 
now  regarded  the  leaders  of  the  Bennington  Party  to  be.  Gen- 
eral Bayley's  views  upon  the  apparent  situation  are  well  shown 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  under  date  of  November  6,  18S0,  in 
which  he  says,  "  All  the  force  that  can  be  spared  from  Canada 
is  at  Crown  Point  and  Onion  River ;  and  though  they  have  been 
for  six  weeks  in  that  quarter,  and  it  has  been  in  their  power  to 
distress  the  people  on  the  Grants  west  of  the  mountains,  yet 
not  a  man  killed  or  captivated,  nor  a  house  burnt ;  but  look  on 
this  side,  where  people  are  opposed  to  the  people  on  the  west, — 
in  their  extravagances  they  burn,  kill  and  captivate,  and  have 
been  and  now  are  watching  to  destroy  this  and  other  places  on 
these  rivers." 

The  same  feeling  of  suspicion  and  some  of  the  reasons  why 
he  advocated  annexation  with  New  Hampshire,  and  his  fixed 
determination  regarding  his  own  course  were  clearly  shown  in  a 
remarkably  strong  and  patriotic  letter  written  by  him  to  Presi- 
dent Weare  of  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly,  under  date  of 
November  22  of  the  same  year,  in  which  he  says,   "  I  under- 
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stand  General  Allen  has  made  peace  for  Vermont  till  that  time 
[February,  17S1]  hut  as  we  do  not  own  that  state  we  shall  be 
their  only  butt.  If  the  United  States  and  you  in  particular  do 
not  take  notice  of  such  treasonable  conduct  we  had  better  let 
this  cause  drop.  If  you  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
Grants  which  I  am  sure  you  could  if  you  only  desire  it  the 
country  would  be  safe  ;  but  if  you  split  at  the  [Connecticut] 
river  you  keep  all  in  confusion  .  .  .  while  the  matter  hangs 
in  suspense  the  enemy  may  take  possession,  then  where  is  your 
state.''  For  my  part  I  am  determined  to  fight  for  New  Hamp- 
shi?'e  and  the  United  States  as  long  as  I  am  alive  and  have 
one  copper  in  my  hand^  but  if  our  exertions  are  not  greater  and 
more  effectual,  another  year  wnll  end  the  dispute  [and]  not  in 
our  favor."* 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  General  Bayley  believed  that  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Canada  was  spreading  throughout  the  Grants  and  that 
it  was  imperative  that  the  Colonial  forces  should  take  some 
open,  aggressive  attitude  in  order  to  counteract  and  check  this 
growing  British  sentiment,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  and  was  willing  to  risk  his 
own  life  in  such  an  attempt,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  foregoing  letter  :  "  The  United  States  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  attacked  front  and  rear  and  on  the  flanks ;  Did 
Burgoy7ie  get  clear  when  that  was  the  case  with  him;  Our 
chariot  is  in  the  mire;  Prayiyig  to  Hercxdes  or  France  without 
putting  to  the  shoulder  tvith  all  our  might  will  not  do;  This 
frontier  is  the  only  one  for  five  hu7idred  miles  zvest  remaining; 
It  is  near  the  enemy;  It  is  of  great  importaiice  to  you  as  well  as 
to  the  other  New  Englajid  states  and  the  cause  is  general.  Shall 
we  forever  be  on  the  defensive  arid  yet  not  be  able  to  defend  our- 
selves as  it  is  impossible  7ve  should  while  Canada  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  Shall  we  not  make  an  attempt  on  Canada  —  that 
harbor  of  spoils,  thieves,  and  robbers  —  I  must  confess  the  cause 
is  sinking  so  fast  in  my  view,  I  am  willing  (as  I  see  no  other 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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remedy)  to  make  the  attcvipt  if  I  ?U7i  ten  chances  to  one  to  die  in 
the  attempt."* 

The  view  of  the  British  in  Canada  regarding  the  situation  in 
Vermont  at  this  time,  and  of  General  Bayley's  relation  to  it,  is 
interesting  and  significant,  and  is  well  shown  from  a  report 
made  to  General  Haldimand,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces,  by  one  of  the  secret  British  commissioners  under  date  of 
September  30,  1781,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  :  "I 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  founded 
on  the  closest  observation  and  scrutiny  that  I  was  able  to  make 
on  the  words  and  actions  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fay  while  I  was 
with  them,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  Messrs.  Chittenden, 
Allen,  and  Fay,  with  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  Vermont, 
are  making  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  reunion  with  [the  British]  Government  and  that  at  least 
one  third  part  of  the  populace  sincerely  wished  for  such  a  change. 

"  But  I  find  that  Congress  are  much  alarmed  and  have  lately  at 
great  expense  employed  a  number  of  emissaries  in  Vermont  to 
counteract  underhand  whatever  is  doing  for  [the  British]  Gov- 
ernment. The  principal  of  those  are  General  Bayley,  Colonels 
Charles  Johnson,  Morey,  Brewster,  and  Major  Childs  on  the 
Connecticut  River. 

"  Thisj7into  of  which  General  Bayley  is  the  soul*  are  endeavor- 
ing to  set  the  populace  against  their  present  leaders  by  insinuat- 
ing to  them  that  they  are  Tories  and  intend  to  sell  Vermont,  etc. 

"  I  believe  that  Congress  intend  to  bring  the  populace  of  Ver- 
mont to  a  general  vote  whether  they  will  relinquish  their  pres- 
ent claim  or  not,  at  which  time  they  hope,  by  the  influence  of 
Bayley's  party,  to  turn  out  the  present  leaders  and  at  least  have 
their  own  creatures  appointed,  whom  they  will  endeavor  to  sup- 
port by  .establishing  a  considerable  force  somewhere  on  the 
frontiers  of  Vermont  next  spring.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fay  have 
very  sincerely  acknowledged  to  me  their  embarrassment  and 
their  fears  that  the  populace  could  not  be  easily  gained,  and  in  a 
very  sensible  manner  pointed  out   the  difficulties   and   dangers 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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attending  such  an  attempt,  while  the  rebellious  part  of  the  popu- 
lace, however  few,  had  reason  to  suspect  so  much  more  assistance 
from  the  southward  than  the  friends  of  [the  British]  Govern- 
ment could  at  present  expect  from  the  Northward,  they  observed 
that  so  long  as  these  motives  emboldened  the  former  and  de- 
pressed the  latter  there  would  be  but  little  hopes  of  success. 
They  however  requested  (as  the  last  resource)  that  General 
Haldimand  would  issue  a  proclamation  pointing  out  in  a  very 
particular  manner  the  privileges  he  was  authorized  to  grant  Ver- 
mont. This  proclamation  they  hoped  would  be  acceptable  to 
so  large  a  part  of  the  people  that  by  the  ensuing  spring,  with 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  General  Haldimand,  they  could 
effectually  establish  a  British  Government,  but,  if  this  failed,  they 
know  of  no  other  method  at  present." 

The  foregoing  report  also  clearly  shows  how  firmly  convinced 
the  British  authorities  were  as  to  what  was  the  real  purpose  of 
the  western  Vermont  leaders  in  their  negotiations  with  General 
Haldimand. 

General  Bayley's  feelings  during  this  period  are  further  shown 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  General  Washington,  dated  April 
lo,  17S3,  in  which,  referring  to  the  Haldimand  correspondence, 
he  says,  "I  must  say  the  correspondence  of  Vermont  with  the 
enemy  is  not  to  deceive  them  but  was  actually  desigyied  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States  —  the  question  —  whom  did  they  mean 
to  deceive,  Congress  or  the  enemy?"  And,  again,  in  another 
letter  to  General  Washington  under  date  of  May  30  of  the  same 
year,  he  says,  "Major  James  Rogers  has  been  in  here  and  has 
gone  back  satisfied  that  most  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont 
will  not  oppose  British  government ;  I  believe  he  will  not  find 
it  true,  although  many  are  gone  back,  this  town  and  some  adja- 
cent stand  fast."  Again,  writing  to  General  Washington  under 
date  of  September  16  of  the  same  year,  speaking  of  the  need  of 
funds  and  how  he  had  impoverished  himself,  he  says,  "If  it  is 
consistent,  I  wish  some  gentleman  at  Boston  might  be  appointed 
to  settle  the  account,  as  it  is  very  expensive  for  me  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  ;  have  nothing  left  but  my  farm  but  what  I  have 
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advanced  for  the  piiblic;  even  viy  time  as  viuch  as  though  I  had 
been  the  whole  time  in  the  army  since  the  present  war^  I  have 
not  received  anything  for  my  time  {a7id  I  think  it  well  spent  if 
I  have  done  any  good)  bzit  little  for  juy  advancements.'* 

Colonel  Thomas  Johnson,  a  neighbor  and  firm  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Bayley,  as  well  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town  and 
an  ardent  patriot,  who  had  been  captured  and  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Canada  during  a  portion  of  the  time  covered  by  the  Haldi- 
mand  correspondence,  in  writing  to  General  Washington  under 
date  of  May  30,  1782,  regarding  his  experiences  and  view  of  the 
matter  says,  "■  I  heard  many  of  the  [British]  officers  often  say  that 
Allen  might  easily  have  cut  them  off  if  he  would,  but  he  had  agreed 
to  the  contrary.  The  rehearsal  of  these  actions  of  the  infernal 
villains  is  enough  to  make  my  blood  run  cold  in  every  vein." 

The  causes  which  inspired  the  writing  of  the  foregoing  letters 
served  still  further  to  arouse  the  activities  of  General  Bayley  and 
his  associates  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and  his  outspoken  criti- 
cism made  him  particularly  offensive  to  the  British  in  Canada, 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  them.  That  he  was  so  re- 
garded is  clearly  shown  by  a  report  that  "■  Governor  Chittenden 
had  received  an  account  that  all  Newbury  but  three  or  four  had 
voted  to  make  application  to  New  Hampshire  to  be  received  and 
protected,  and  that  General  Bayley  was  vay  active  in  the  matter^ 
and  that  Haldimaiid  could  not  carry  his  plans  i^ito  effect  unless 
he  sent  immediately  and  took  Geyicral  Bayley  off  the  g?'ou?id,  as 
he  kept  this  part  of  the  country  in  tzcmult  and  confusion.'"  In 
consequence  of  this  well-founded  belief  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
guineas  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  General  Bayley  "  dead 
or  alive,"  and  a  carefully-planned  but  ineffectual  attempt  to 
surprise  him  at  his  home,  in  June,  17S2,  only  failed  through  the 
timely  warning  given  to  him  by  Colonel  Thomas  Johnson.  The 
incident,  I  think,  is  well  worth  repeating  here.  It  appears  that 
for  several  days  some  British  soldiers  had  been  lurking  in  the 
vicinity  of  General  Bayley's  home  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
his  capture.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  proposed 
*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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attempt,  General  Bayley  and  some  of  his  men  were  ploughing  on 
his  meadow.  Colonel  Johnson,  who  was  at  home  on  parole 
after  his  capture  by  the  British,  was  made  aware  of  the  plan  for 
the  proposed  capture,  and  being  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
prevent  his  friend  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
fearing  on  account  of  his  own  safety  to  personally  give  him 
warning,  he  wrote  this  brief  and  non-committal  message  on  a 
slip  of  paper  :  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson,"  which 
he  folded  and  handed  to  a  friend,  directing  him  to  cross  the 
meadow  and  drop  the  paper  in  sight  of  General  Bayley  and  near 
where  he  was  to  pass.  He  did  so  ;  General  Bayley  saw  it, 
picked  it  up  and  after  reading  it  and  plowing  a  little  longer, 
directed  his  men  to  stop  work  and  look  after  themselves,  as  he 
would  go  across  the  river.  That  evening  the  soldiers  surrounded 
General  Bayley's  home  and  captured  the  inmates,  but  he  was 
safe  among  his  friends  in  Haverhill. 

Two  records  of  the  town  of  Newbury  of  this  year  are  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  strong,  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
General  Bayley's  efforts  for  annexation  with  New  Hampshire. 
One  passed  May  31,  1782,  was  as  follows:  "  At  a  legal  meet- 
ing of  said  town  on  said  day,  being  a  full  meeting,  voted  to  be 
under  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
same  time  chose  Gideon  Smith  to  meet  a  convention  of  members 
from  towns  who  should  be  of  our  opinion,  at  Thetford,  in  order 
to  make  application  to  said  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  "  and 
another  on  November  7,  17S2,  signed  by  the  board  of  select- 
men, as  follows  :  "  Whereas  application  was  made  to  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  at  their  session  at  Concord  in  June  last  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  agent  for  five  towns,  and  encouragement  given  for 
jurisdiction  and  protection,  and  we  are  sensible  that  protection 
has  been  afforded  from  said  state,  for  which  we  return  said  state 
thanks  in  the  name  of  this  town  and  now  desire  said  state  would 
extend  jurisdiction  over  said  town  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  town  in  general." 

It  therefore  appears  that  Newbury  held  out  strongly  to  the 
last,  but  with  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  with  the 
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powerful  influence  exei'ted  by  General  Washington  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  the  internal  controversy  of  the  Grants  came  to  an 
end,  for  Congress  had  declared  "that  the  relinquishment  by 
Vermont  of  all  demands  or  jurisdictions  on  the  east  side  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  west  of  a  line  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  state's  recognition,"  and  finally,  in  June,  17S2,  the  Vermont 
Assembly  accepted  this  ultimatum  and  dissolved  the  union  with 
any  territory  outside  the  limits  prescribed  by  Congress. 

The  causes  of  danger,  disagreement,  and  suspicion  having  been 
thus  removed.  General  Bayley  resumed  his  activity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  in  October,  17S3,  he  was  appointed  and  quali- 
fied as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Orange  County  Court,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  as  the  representative  from  Newbury  to 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1786  he  was  elected  to  his  former 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  thereafter, 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  he  was  annually  re-elected.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  1786,  he  was  again  appointed  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Orange  County  Court,  and  served  continuously  until  1791. 
He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  1793. 

With  the  close  of  his  term  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  in  1794,  General  Bayley's  long  active  public  life  came 
to  an  end.  He  had  passed  his  sixty-eighth  birthday,  and  had 
earned  his  release  from  the  labor  and  turmoil  of  further  public 
service.  It  is  also  true  that  the  financial  expenditures  w^hich  he 
had  made,  and  the  losses  which  he  had  suffered,  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  for  which  he  never  received  any  return,  left  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  poor  man.  In  his  retirement 
among  his  family  and  friends  in  Newbury,  his  life  flowed 
quietly  on  for  twenty  years  ;  he  died  on  March  i,  18 15,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  carrying  with  him  to  his  grave  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  the 
house  of  his  son  Isaac,  which  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
descendants,  and  is,  and  should  long  continue  to  be,  one  of  the 
historic  landmarks  of  the  town. 
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His  burial  place  is  in  the  ancient  Ox-Bow  Cemetery,  nearby 
his  home,  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  meadow  and  the  wind- 
ing river  which  first  attracted  him  so  strongly  to  that  locality ; 
and  thus  he  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  town  which  he  founded,  loved 
so  well,  and  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 

Although  I  have  made  a  careful  search,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  picture  of  General  Bayley  and, 
consequently,  the  following  personal  description  of  him,  given 
by  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  "  History  of  Newbury,  Vt.,"  will  prove  all 
the  more  interesting:  "  In  person  he  was  about  middle  height, 
a  stature  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  sons  or  grandsons,  with  a 
muscular,  well-knit  frame  capable  of  great  endurance,  and  the 
lineaments  of  his  countenance  could  be  easily  traced  in  his 
descendants." 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  General  Bayley's  many 
public  activities,  gathered  from  this  long  account  of  his  life. 
Besides  the  important  town  offices  which  he  held  in  Hampstead 
and  Newbury  (seven  years  as  selectman  and  more  than  twenty 
times  as  moderator),  his  activity  in  wider  fields  included  his  ser- 
vice through  the  French  and  Indian  War  (Lieutenant,  1755  ; 
Captain,  1757;  Colonel,  1760);  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  (Brigadier  General,  1776;  Commissary  General,  1777); 
and  in  civil  affairs  as  first  proprietor  under  the  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  charters  of  Newbury  (1763  and  1772)  ;  delegate 
to  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  (1777)  ;  representative  to 
the  Vermont  General  Assembly  (1777  and  1784);  member  of 
Council  of  Safety  (1777)  ;  member  of  Court  of  Confiscation 
(1778)  ;  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1773- 
1777)  ;  Judge  of  Probate  Court  for  Newbury  District  (1778)  ; 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Gloucester  County 
(1778)  ;  Chief  Judge  of  Orange  County  Court  (1783,  1786- 
1791)  ;  member  of  Constitutional  Conventions  (1777  and  1793)  ; 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  (1-777)  »  ^"^  ^^"  terms  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Council  (1778,  1 786-1 794).  Such, 
in  brief,  is  his  public  record,  one  which  marks  him  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  prominence,  ability,  and  usefulness,  and  of  which 
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his  descendants  and  the  citizens  of  his  town  should  always  be 
proud.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  the 
estimates  placed  upon  his  services  by  disinterested  writers,  who 
have  been  careful  students  of  the  history  of  his  times. 

Joshua  Coffin,  in  his  "  History  of  Newbury,  Mass.,"  speaking 
of  General  Bayley's  services,  says,  "These  positions  involved 
great  responsibility  and  subjected  him  to  danger,  difficulties  and 
sacrifices  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  many  anecdotes 
might  be  related  of  his  exploits,  hair-breadth  escapes,  encounters 
with  the  enemy,  Indians  and  Tories ;  his  constant  vigilance  to 
escape  scouts  sent  from  Canada  to  take  him,  for  whom  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  guineas  had  been  offered,  dead  or  alive ; 
by  means  of  spies  he  acquired  important  intelligence  of  the 
enemy  in  Canada  and  rendered  great  service  with  his  purse, 
person  and  pen  at  and  before  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  where 
he  was  engaged  with  two  or  three  of  his  sons  ;  he  made  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  by  his  kindness 
to  them  won  their  attachment,  and  many  of  the  tribe  were  of 
great  service  to  the  colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War ;  he 
sacrificed  a  large  estate  in  the  service  of  his  country,  for  which 
he  never  received  any  compensation,  and  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  talents,  his  patriotism  and  his  piety." 

A  descendant  of  Governor  Chittenden  has  well  described  Gen- 
eral Bayley  as  "  One  of  the  neglected  patriots  of  the  Revolution." 

Wells,  in  his  excellent  "•  History  of  Newbury,  Vt.,"  estimates 
General  Bayley  as  follows  :  "  He  had  great  talents  and  his  use- 
fulness to  the  American  cause  was  very  great ;  it  is  believed 
that  losses  which  he  suffered  by  his  service  to  the  patriot  cause 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  for  which,  notwithstanding 
his  applications  to  Congress,  he  received  no  return  ;  he  sacri- 
ficed all  his  estate  to  pay  his  debts  and  died  a  poor  man  ;  he  has 
been  well  called  '  The  Father  of  Newbury,'  and  his  services  to 
the  tow^n  and  the  church  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Indians  doubtless  prevented  many  disasters  to 
the  frontier,  and  his  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  American  cause 
contributed  toward  the  establishment  of  her  colonies ;  his  fame 
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will  always  be  great  in  this  town,  but  by  tlie  present  generation 
even  of  his  descendants,  the  services  which  he  rendered  are  very 
imperfectly  understood  ;  his  sphere  of  operations  was  narrow, 
but  in  it  no  man  could  have  accomplished  a  more  durable  work  ; 
his  loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  was  never  questioned,  and  his 
course  during  the  war  has  never  needed  apology  or  required 
vindication ;  it  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  took  the 
course  which  he  did  regarding  the  motives  and  influence  of  the 
Aliens,  Governor  Chittenden  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Ver- 
mont cause  ;  had  he  understood  their  plans  and  acted  with  them, 
his  name  would  have  gone  into  history  second  in  fame  to  thai  oj 
no  7nan  m   Ve7'mont."* 

Coming  from  such  authorities,  the  foregoing  estimates  of 
General  Bayley  must  be  regarded  as  competent  and  deserved. 
While  his  fame  has  suffered,  as  above  suggested,  yet  any  care- 
ful student  of  those  times  and  conditions  will  admit  that  Gen- 
eral Bayley  had  large  and  natural  grounds  for  his  suspicion  of 
the  western  Vermont  leaders.  When,  however,  the  peace  and 
independence  of  his  country  were  finally  established,  and  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  were  fully 
assured,  he  was  loyal  and  broad-minded  enough  to  forget  the 
differences  which  had  once  separated  them  and  to  join  heartily 
with  them  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  state,  in  which  they 
also  were  leaders. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  comprehensive  estimates  of  his 
public  life,  from  which  I  have  above  quoted,  and  I  will  only 
attempt  to  summarize  his  character  and  services.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  strong,  unselfish  purpose ;  a  patriot  of  uncompromis- 
ing fidelity ;  a  soldier  unstained  by  personal  ambition  ;  a  citi- 
zen ever  devoted  to  the  public  good.  While  he  lacked  the  fire 
of  a  Sam  Adams,  his  patriotism  was  equally  deep  and  strong, 
and  not  less  severely  tested  ;  although  he  never  possessed  the 
swaying  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  nevertheless,  he  easily 
won  and  maintained  the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  ; 
while  he  did  not  have  the  genius  for  government  of  a  Franklin, 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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yet  his  counsel  was  wise  and  his  judgment  sound,  and  although 
his  name  is  not  conspicuously  linked  with  any  great  battle,  yet 
his  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  services  in  raising,  equipping, 
and  maintaining  the  militia  throughout  the  large  district  under 
his  command  contributed  very  materially  to  those  successes  which 
gave  to  the  names  of  others  undying  glory  and  fame. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  his  death,  and  today  his 
descendants  are  numerous  and  widely  scattered  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  but  wherever  they  dwell,  they  can  always  turn  with  hon- 
est pride  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  distinguished  public  services 
of  this  most  deserving,  yet  most  neglected,  ancestor.  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  personal  regret,  amounting  almost  to  shame, 
that  I  must  add  that  his  grave,  as  well  as  his  memory,  has  been 
inexcusably  neglected,  for  in  a  seldom-noticed  spot  in  the  Ox- 
Bow  Cemetery^  a  small  weather-beaten  stone  slab,  fast  crum- 
bling to  decay,  bearing  a  brief  and  well-nigh  illegible  inscription, 
is  all  that  marks  his  humble  grave.  Such  thoughtless  neglect, 
inexcusable  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  his  town,  becomes  little  less 
than  disgraceful  to  those  who  carry  his  name  and  blood.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  a  movement  already  well  begun, 
which  should  include  every  one  of  his  desceyidants^  will,  I  be- 
lieve, soon  remedy,  as  far  as  can  now  be  done,  the  long-continued 
wrong  thus  done  to  his  memory  and  last  resting  place,  by  the 
early  erection  of  suitable  monuments  to  forever  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  life  and  self-sacrificing  services  for  his  town,  his 
state,  and  his  country. 

Realizing,  as  I  do,  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  this  narra- 
tive is  of  the  life  and  services  which  it  seeks  to  portray,  I,  never- 
theless, have  confidence  that  you  who  have  so  patiently  followed 
it  through  with   me,   will    unanimously  join   in   the   confession 

"  That  they  who  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge." 


At  the  conclusion   of  the  foregoing  address  Dr.  Stephen  G. 
Bailey  of  Boston,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  expressed  his 
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high  appreciation  of  its  historical  merit  and  importance,  and 
moved  that  the  Association  extend  to  Mr.  Bayley  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  wdiich  was  accordingly  done. 

During  the  noon  intermission  most  of  those  present  visited 
the  site  of  General  Bayley's  birthplace,  which  is  appropriately 
marked  and  is  only  a  very  short  walk  from  the  town  hall. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  West 
Newbury  Grange,  in  their  hall,  where  the  after-dinner  exercises 
were  held. 

Hon.  Horace  W.  Bailey  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  and  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Association,  was  called  upon  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing address  : 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.  HORACE    W.  BAILEY. 

Mr.  President  and  Cousins  : 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  nine  persons  —  myself  included  — 
from  Newbury,  Vt.  My  disposition  is  good  enough  to  bring 
you  the  greetings  from  all  the  Baileys,  and  of  the  balance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  my  native  town,  but  such  a  greeting  would  over- 
step the  bounds  of  social  and  family  ties  and  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  a  far  more  numerous  branch  of  our  Association. 

At  the  taking  of  the  1910  census  of  Newbury  (Vt.)  the  re- 
turns gave  us  a  population  of  2035,  and  of  this  population  the 
descendants  of  Richard  Bailey  of  Rowley  numbered  eight  souls, 
and  another  one  has  come  along  since,  increasing  the  number  to 
nine  and  the  joys  of  our  small  family  circle  a  thousand  fold. 

At  former  meetings  I  have  exploited  our  branch  of  Richard's 
family,  and  my  exploitations  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  record  ;  therefore,  unless  something  new  can  be  said, 
the  time  of  this  Association  should  not  be  used  by   me. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  saying  that  this  meeting  in 
this  place  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  me. 

Ezekiel  Bailey,  my  great-great-grandfather,  was  born  in  this 
town  (West  Newbury,  Mass.)  in  July,  171 7,  lived  on  the  Bailey 
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homestead  all  his  life,  and  died  here  February  6,  1813,  aged 
ninety-six  years.  Ezekiel  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  the 
second  being  Webster,  my  great-grandfather,  born  here  August 
23,  1747'  I*-  ^^^  here  that  he  married  Molly  Noyes,  August 
25,  1772;  it  was  here  that  seven  of  his  eleven  children  were 
corn  ;  it  was  here  he  lived  for  forty  years,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  he  emigrated  to  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  1 787-1 7S8. 

It  was  also  here  that  General  Jacob  Bayley,  the  Patriarch  of 
Newbury  (Vt.),  was  born  in  1726,  taking  possession  of  the 
town  in  1761,  becoming  its  principal  figure  for  many  years, 
his  family  arriving  in  1764,  at  which  time  the  town  could  boast 
of  several  substantial  families. 

Jacob  had  ten  children  —  eight  living  to  maturity  —  against 
the  eleven  children  of  Webster,  ten  of  whom  lived  to  maturity, 
but  a  careful  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  our  town  historian, 
gives  the  number  of  persons  now  living  in  Newbury  (Vt.)  hav- 
ing the  blood  of  Jacob  Bayley  in  their  veins  as  above  two  hun- 
dred, or  one  tenth  of  our  entire  population. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed  there  are  no  ties  of  relationship  be- 
tween Richard  of  Rowley  and  John  of  Salisbury,  nor  between 
Jacob  and  Webster ;  hence  you  may  comprehend  why  the 
speaker  may  well  practise  modesty  in  bringing  greetings  from 
the  Jacobs  unless  delegated  to  do  so,  or  if  perchance  he  is  the 
only  Bailey  present  from  Newbury  (Vt.)  he  would  certainly 
assume  the  responsibility  and  pleasure  of  bringing  to  you  most 
cordial  and  Godspeed  greetings  from  them  all. 

The  reason  for  this  excess  in  our  population  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  at  the  present  time  is  not  because  a  large  portion 
of  our  family  are  serving  time  in  penal  institutions, — therefore 
not  at  large,  —  but  rather  because  the  other  family  clung  to  the 
old  rooftree  and  were  more  prolific. 

Twelve  years  ago  (1899)  I  made  a  careful  canvass  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Webster  Bailey,  living  and  dead,  and  found  the 
number  to  be  217.  Could  the  same  canvass  have  been  made  of 
General  Jacob's  family,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  number 
would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Continental  Army  at  the 
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time  that  Ethan  Allen  took  Ticonderoga,  and  of  which  army 
Jacob  Bayley  himself  was  a  heroic  leader. 

The  only  joining  hands  by  and  between  these  families  was 
when  Ezekiel,  a  son  of  Webster,  married  Lucy,  a  granddaughter 
of  Jacob,  and  lived  in  peace  many  years,  but,  much  to  my  regret, 
no  offspring  blessed  their  home.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  what 
such  a  progeny  would  be  like. 

The  year  1761  was  a  prolific  one  for  the  granting  of  township 
charters  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont) .  Several 
of  these  towns  are  now  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  their  charter,  but  of  the  fifty-three  townships  char- 
tered in  that  year  not  a  single  one  was  settled  during  that  year, 
and  many  of  them  not  until  several  years  had  elapsed. 

Next  year  (191 2)  Newbury  (Vt.)  proposes  to  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  settlement  by  an  Old  Home  Week  gath- 
ering and  the  marking  of  historic  spots. 

Newbury  is  small  in  population,  but  great  in  area,  being  the 
fourth  in  size  in  the  state  ;  it  is  even  greater  in  the  wealth  of  its 
history  and  citizenship.  Its  eastern  shore  is  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  where  begin  its  broad  intervales  which 
push  westward  seven  or  eight  miles  to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  skirts  its  eastern  boundary, 
trailing  along  its  river  bank,  and  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River 
Railroad  skirts  its  northern  boundary ;  she  has  four  railroad  sta- 
tions and  six  post-offices ;  about  one  half  her  population  resides 
in  her  two  villages  (Newbury  and  Wells  River)  ;  her  farms  and 
farm  buildings  are  the  best  in  the  valley. 

When  you  of  this  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were  in 
the  exceeding  earnest  period  of  your  settlement,  what  is  now 
Vermont  territory  was  in  its  prehistoric  state,  a  vast  wilderness 
park  of  10,000  square  miles,  through  whose  valleys  and  over 
whose  mountain  trails  roamed  the  native  North  American  sav- 
age in  all  his  unhampered  primeval  glory. 

Then  came  the  Caucasian,  some  bringing  the  news  of  the 
gospel  of  Nazareth,  some  holding  aloft  the  lamp  of  learning, 
and  still  others  promulgating  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  com- 
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municating  the  accursed  vices  of  the  white  man,  —  all  more  or 
less  determined  on  conquest,  regardless  of  the  cost  in  treasure 
and  in  blood. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  a  part  of  this  wilderness  park  known  as 
the  Coos  country  were  frontiersmen,  men  whose  lives,  though  rug- 
ged and  stern  and  strenuous,  had  been  lived  in  the  warm,  mellow 
sunlight  of  a  humane  brotherhood,  who  believed  that  an  Indian 
was  entitled  to  a  square  deal.     Such  a  man  was  Jacob  Bayley. 

Some  enthusiastic  but  truthful  writer  has  said  that  Vermont 
was  the  scenic  playground  of  New  England,  another  has  said 
that  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  the  mai'velous  panoramic  route 
to  Paradise ;  and  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  believe  New- 
bury is  the  Eden  spot  of  the  universe,  full  of  glorious  history, 
grand  men  and  women  who  live  in  contentment  midst  God's 
unparalleled  handiwork.  It  is  planned  by  the  descendants  of 
Gen.  Jacob  Bayley,  at  our  next  year's  celebration,  to  erect  and 
dedicate  a  suitable  memorial  to  their  illustrious  ancestor,  in 
which  all  Bayleys  will  join,  for  he  was  the  most  heroic  and 
historic  of  them  all ;  and  in  which  the  people  will  join,  for  he 
was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Wells, 
historian  of  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Peacham,  Vt.,  had  very 
kindly  prepared  the  following  comprehensive  address  on  General 
Bayley's  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  in  Mr. 
Wells'  absence  was  most  acceptably  read  to  the  Association  by 
John  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Topsfield  : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FREDERIC  P.  WELLS. 

A  GENERAL    ESTIMATE    OF    THE    SERVICES    OF    GENERAL    JaCOB 

Bayley  during  the   Revolutionary  War,  —  prepared 

FOR    THIS    MEETING    BY    Mr.    FrEDERIC    P.   WeLLS    OF    NeW- 
BURY,  Vt.,  the  AUTHOR  OF  THE  HiSTORY  OF  NeWBURY,  Vt. 

The  service  which  General  Jacob  Bayley  rendered  to  his 
country  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  of  such  a  character,  and 
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performed  in  a  quarter  so  remote  from  the  theater  of  military 
operations,  that  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  historians.  But 
it  was  none  the  less  important,  for,  without  his  sagacity  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism,  the  annals  of  the  War  for  Independence 
might  have  included  a  fearful  chapter  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  is  necessary  in  entering 
into  the  details  of  his  work  to  consider  that  there  were  no  bril- 
liant achievements  in  his  career  to  captivate  the  imagination. 
He  surprised  no  forts,  made  no  speeches,  commanded  no  armies, 
but  simply  went  about  the  business  of  the  war  which  fell  to 
him,  with  the  same  I'esolution,  sagacity,  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  transacted  the  affairs  of  his  daily  life.  He  saw  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  begin  a  new  settlement  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  New  England,  and  he  did  it.  Duty  called  him  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  he  at- 
tended to  the  call,  without  thought,  apparently,  of  fame,  and 
indifferent  to  the  means  by  which  his  work  would  be  known 
to  posterity. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  towns  of  Newbury  and 
Haverhill,  which  Bayley  and  his  associates  had  founded  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  were  practically  the  out- 
posts of  civilization  in  the  Northern  wilderness.  The  settle- 
ments had  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity,  considering  that  a 
space  of  sixty  miles,  without  an  inhabitant,  separated  the  first 
settlers  from  their  nearest  neighbors.  The  cleared  intervales  on 
the  river  invited  settlers,  and  by  the  year  1775  the  two  towns 
numbered  a  population  of  nearly  eight  hundred  souls,  a  hardy 
race,  a  people  of  sterling  character,  whose  first  act  was  to  found 
a  church,  and  in  twelve  years  there  was  good  society,  and  also 
schools,  roads,  framed  houses,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  civilization 
in  that  day.  Indeed,  James  Whitelaw,  the  leader  of  the  Scotch 
colony  which  settled  Ryegate,  himself  afterward  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  state,  gives  testimony  as  to  the  prospects 
and  character  of  the  community.  He  had  traveled  through  the 
colonies  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  writing  to  Scotland  from 
Newbury  in  December,  1773,  stated  that,  considering  the  new- 
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ness  of  the  settlement,  the  people  at  Coos  wei^e  living  in  larger 
comfort,  and  with  a  greater  abundance  of  what  was  necessary 
than  those  of  any  place  he  had  visited.  A  still  further  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Scotch-American  Company  selected  that  next  town  north  of 
Newbury  as  the  most  desirable  location  for  settlement,  for  they 
liked  the  Newbury  people  best  of  any  they  had  seen,  as  their 
ways  conformed  more  nearly  to  those  they  were  accustomed 
to  in  Scotland.  When  the  war  broke  out,  scattered  settle- 
ments had  pushed  their  way  far  up  the  river,  and  people  had 
begun  to  clear  land  in  several  towns  in  what  is  now  Caledonia 
County. 

Beyond  them,  to  the  French  settlements  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, stretched  a  wilderness  of  wooded  hills  and  uplands,  deep 
valleys,  and  high  mountain  chains,  the  sources  of  rivers  flowing 
East  and  West.  It  was  a  wilderness,  but  not  a  pathless  one. 
Threading  the  forests,  fording  the  streams,  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, but  always  in  the  best  location  for  travel,  ran  a  network 
of  Indian  trails,  intersecting  and  dividing,  by  means  of  which 
the  men  of  the  forest  made  their  way,  and  along  them  hundreds 
of  captives  had  been  hurried  to  Canada. 

They  would  thus  furnish  a  ready  means  by  which  Canadian 
troops  and  Indian  bands  might  invade  the  settlements  on  the 
river,  which  were  thus  in  the  path  of  danger. 

Without  entering  into  details,  which  would  fill  a  volume,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  through  the  bravery  and  military  experience 
of  Jacob  Bayley,  the  frontier  was  defended  during  the  war.  He 
secured  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  became 
valuable  aids,  and  established  a  system  of  patrols,  by  which  the 
wilderness  was  so  carefully  watched  that  no  force  strong  enough 
to  do  much  harm  ever  penetrated  to  the  settlement.  It  v^^as  at 
his  urgency,  and  largely  at  his  expense,  that  a  military  road  was 
constructed  from  Newbury  to  Canada  line,  which  remains  to 
this  hour  a  monument  to  the  patriotism  of  the  pioneers  of  those 
early  days.  By  this  means,  not  only  the  settlements  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  but  the  whole  of  southern  New  England, 
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were  protected  from  invasion.  By  the  testimony  of  the  British 
in  Canada,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  this  region. 

The  instructions  of  Burgoyne  to  Colonel  Baum,  and  the  for- 
mer's testimony  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  war  in  America  show  that  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut  was,  north  fi'om  Brattleboro,  considered  as  a 
most  valuable  prize,  and  at  the  same  time  an  invasion  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  attempted.  For  the  security  from  the  ravages 
of  war  which  the  Connecticut  Valley  enjoyed  during  the  strug- 
gle for  Independence,  it  was  indebted,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
to  General  Bayley. 

He  organized  the  militia  of  the  river  towns,  and  skilfully 
arranged  the  scattered  forces  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man 
should  serve  a  few  days  each  year  in  guarding  and  scouting ; 
reviewed  the  work,  and  directed  the  operation  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  raised  stores  and  provisions  for  the  campaign  against 
Burgoyne,  and  his  hand  is  seen  in  all  the  military  operations  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  that  the  numerous  descendants  should  unite 
in  measures  tending  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  acts  of  this 
remarkable  man.  His  ashes  rest  under  a  crumbling  stone,  upon 
which  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  both  incorrectly  given. 
None  of  his  sons  or  grandsons  appear  to  have  taken  any  interest 
in  securing  his  records  and  military  papers  from  destruction,  and 
it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  large  quantities  of 
his  papers  were  used  to  kindle  the  domestic  fires  of  one  of  his 
descendants. 

General  Bayley  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  his  own 
fame.  He  kept  no  journal,  wrote  letters  only  when  necessary, 
but  did  the  duty  which  came  to  him  as  a  soldier,  a  pioneer,  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  or  as  a  judge  upon  the  bench.  Unlike 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  his  patriotism  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, or  his  acts  required  vindication. 
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A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Wells  for 
his  able  and  interesting  paper,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Robie  of  Waltham  was  then  called  upon  and 
presented  the  following  memoir  of  James  Dyas  Bailey  : 

MEMOIR   OF   JAMES   DYAS   BAILEY. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  notice  of  James  Dyas 
Bailey,  a  member  of  the  big  Bailey  family,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  February  7,  191 1. 

James  Dyas  Bailey  was  born  in  East  Boston  on  July  16,  1839, 
the  oldest  but  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children  born  to  Edwin 
Bailey  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Dyas  Bailey. 

Edwin  Bailey  was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  on  the  old  farm 
which  in  1670  belonged  to  John  Bailey,  his  ancestor,  and  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Bailey  family  to  this  time.  When  a 
young  man  Edwin  Bailey  went  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  later  becoming  a  builder  of  considerable  promi- 
nence there,  but  about  the  year  1858  he  returned  to  Scituate, 
built  a  new  house  on  the  site  which  the  old  house  had  occupied 
for  one  hundred  and  twentv  years,  and  became  a  farmer. 

James  Dyas  Bailey  attended  the  Lyman  School  in  East  Boston, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S53,  when  thirteen  years  of  age, 
taking  the  Franklin  medal  of  that  year. 

He  says  of  himself  that  "  desiring  to  see  something  of  the 
world  I  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  the  ship  Lowell  for  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained  a  cabin  boy,  but  prob- 
ably not  a  great  while,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
boy  and  was  soon  a  sailor,  able  to  reef  topsails  in  a  gale  of  wind 
off  Cape  Horn,  and  appears  to  have  passed  rapidly  through  the 
various  grades  of  sailor  life,  becoming  an  officer  and  sailing  on 
some  of  those  splendid  clipper  ships  which  in  the  years  between 
1S50  and  i860  were  the  pride  of  the  American  people.  After 
his  voyage  on   the  Lowell  he  sailed  to  China   on  the  famous 
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clipper  ship  Flyiiig  Fish.  His  next  ship  was  the  Quickstep.^ 
and  after  that  he  sailed  on  the  Nabob.,  all  in  the  China  tea 
trade.  It  was  while  he  was  second  mate  of  the  Nabob  that 
she  was  dismasted  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  for  his  good  work 
at  that  time  he  was  presented  by  the  owners  with  a  valuable 
chronometer  watch,  which,  I  think,  he  carried  always  after- 
wards. 

He  next  sailed  as  first  mate  of  the  ship  Magenta  when  he 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  going  around  Cape  Horn 
and  up  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  after  ten 
years  of  sea  life,  he  decided  to  remain  on  dry  land  and  soon 
became  interested  in  the  business  of  insurance,  taking  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company  of 
San  Francisco  in  1865  he  joined  that  company,  later  becoming 
its  secretary  and  general  agent.  He  was  with  this  company 
twenty-seven  years. 

In  August,  1892,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
Pacific  Department  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
remaining  with  this  company  seventeen  years,  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Rebecca 
A.  Hartley  and  the  second,  who  survives  him,  was  Maria  F. 
Sweetser.  His  oldest  son,  Albert  Edwin,  now  lives  in  Seattle, 
his  second  son  in  San  Francisco,  and  his  daughter  resides  a  few 
miles  out  of  New  York  City. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Annie  Bailey  Curtis,  a  member  of  this  Association,  died  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  on  July  30,    191 1. 


Mr.  Albert  S.  Haynes  of  Lowell  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting  by  a  short  address  and  by  showing  the  original  com- 
mission as  Colonel,  issued  by  President  Madison  to  John  Bayley 
of  Newbury,  Vt.  (son  of  General  Jacob  Bayley). 
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AN   OLD   BAYLEY   COMMISSION   AND   THE 
HAYNES   FAMILY. 

Col.  John  Bayley  was  the  ninth  child  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley 
the  patriarch  of  Newbury,  Vt.  Col.  John  Bayley  had  a  son 
Jeffrey  Amherst  Bayley,  who  had  a  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Haynes.  Rev.  Zadoc  S.  Haynes,  the  father  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Haynes,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  May  15,  1816, 
and  died  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  in  March,  1881,  while  visiting 
his  daughter.  He  was  educated  at  Old  Newbury  Seminary  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1S42,  from  which  time,  till  187 1,  he  held 
many  of  the  best  appointments  in  the  Vermont  Methodist  Con- 
ference. He  was  always  a  beloved  pastor,  as  well  as  a  loyal 
pati'iotic  citizen. 

He  married  (January  2,  1843)  Marian  Bayley  at  the  Amherst 
Bayley  homestead  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  having  become  acquainted 
with  her  while  a  student  at  the  Old  Seminary.  Their  oldest 
son,  born  at  Cabot,  Vt.,  February  6,  1846,  is  the  Rev.  Emery 
James  Haynes,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  formerly  pastor 
of  several  prominent  Boston  and  New  York  churches,  author, 
etc.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  King,  D.D.,  of  Fort  Edward  Institute, 
N.Y.,  Principal  of  Old  Newbury  Seminary  1848-1853,  married 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Jeffrey  Amherst  Bayley,  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Haynes  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  July  23,  1S50. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents  Greeting  : 

Know  Ye,  That  reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence  in 
the  Patriotism,  Valour,  Fidelity  and  Abilities,  of  John  Bayley, 
I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  do  appoint  him  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  twenty 
fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  : 
to  rank  as  such  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

He  is  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  doing  and  performing  all  manner 
of  things  thereunto  belonging.     And  I  do  strictly  charge  and 
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require  all  Officers  and  Soldiers  under  his  Command,  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  his  Orders  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  And  he  is  to  observe 
and  follow  such  Orders,  and  Directions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  General,  or  other  superior  Officers 
set  over  him,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of  War. 
This  Commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  Pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being. 

By  Command  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JAS.  MONROE. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington  this  first  day  of  January 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  and  in  the  Thirty  Ninth  Year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 

JAMES   MADISON. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  a  great-grandson  of  Colonel  John  Bayley,  and 
consequently  a  great-great-grandson  of  General  Jacob  Bayley. 

After  another  musical  selection,  the  President  p7'o  tern  called 
upon  Rev.  George  A.  Smith  of  Boston,  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Colonial  Families,  who  delivered  an  inter- 
esting and  eloquent  address,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  FAMILIES. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  among  Colonial  descendants  in 
matters  ancestral.  Family  associations  are  forming  to  revive 
memories  of  the  olden  times  and  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
the  fathers.  The  American  Society  of  Colonial  Families  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  family  associations  and  Colonial  descendants  of  every 
name  in  some  very  distinctive  and  practical  work.  That  work 
is  twofold  —  the  revival  of  memories  and  the  quickening  of 
ancestral  pride  to  the  end  that  the  number  of  lasting  memorials 
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Former  President  and  Secretary  of  Association 

AND  NOW  its  Treasurer. 
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of  the  heroic  founders  of  our  country  may  be  greatly  multiplied 
and  the  story  of  their  lives  more  adequately  written,  —  and  that 
efficient  agencies  shall  be  employed  to  awaken  the  newer  gen- 
erations of  Colonial  descendants  to  an  active  interest  in,  not 
only  the  ideals  of  the  fathers,  but  their  actual  realization  in  the 
life  of  this  new  century.  The  several  associations  will  do  this 
to  a  degree,  but  only  by  the  co-operative  spirit  and  method  can 
any  great  enthusiasm  be  aroused,  or  any  very  efficient  things  be 
brought  to  pass.  We  invite  you  to  earnestly  consider  with  us 
the  propriety  of  uniting  all  our  associations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Families  to  do  a  great  work,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  easily  defined,  once  we  are  minded  to 
work  together. 

The  Association  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Smith  for  his  interesting  and  timely  address. 

Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  then  read  several  letters 
from  absent  members,  expressing  their  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  be  present. 

Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Ellsworth  of  Rowley  then  read  a  valuable  his- 
torical paper  which  she  had  prepared  upon  the  meeting  houses, 
schoolhouses,  and  ferries  of  "  Ould  Newbury,"  and  mentioned 
many  interesting  customs  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town,  bring- 
ing in  the  names  of  several  Bayleys,  and  showed  that  those  of 
the  Bayley  name  or  blood  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  locality.  Her  audience  heartily 
joined  in  her  wish  that  "  long  may  the  people  of  West  Newbury 
live  to  enjoy  their  beautiful  town,  with  its  high  hill,  large  farms 
and  peaceful  surroundings." 

The  Fresident pro  iem  next  called  upon  John  W.  Bailey,  Esq., 
of  Topsfield,  who  responded  all  too  briefly,  for,  although  this 
was  his  first  meeting,  he  had  shown  himself  so  interested  and 
helpful  that  all  wished  to  hear  more  from  him.  His  activity  is 
probably  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  "  double 
dyed"  Bailey,  being  descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from  the 
Baileys  of  Rowley,  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  "John  of 
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Salisbury,"  which,  evidently,  is  a  happy  crossing  of  the  family 
lines,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  later. 

Dr.  Stephen  G.  Bailey  of  Boston  was  then  called  upon,  and 
responded  with  a  few  interesting  remarks.  Dr.  Bailey's  speeches 
always  show  that  he  has  studied  our  family  history  extensively. 
He  has  always  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  John  Alfred  Bailey  of  Lowell  presented  the  following 
memoirs  of  Henry  B.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Moses  C.  Page,  early 
members  of  the  Association  : 

MEMOIR   OF   HENRY    BRADLEY   BAILEY, 
By  Mr.  John  Alfred  Bailey. 

Henry  Bradley  Bailey  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  July  30, 
1834.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  vSarah  Bailey  and  a  de- 
scendant of  James  Bailey,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Rowley,  Mass. 

When  a  young  child  his  parents  removed  from  Haverhill  to 
Nashua,  N.H.,  and  after  a  short  residence  there  they  removed 
to  Newbury,  Vt.  There  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  town, 
including  Newbury  Seminary,  which  was  a  school  of  high  stand- 
ing in  that  community. 

He  was  married  September  6,  1S53,  at  Newbury,  to  Ann  S. 
Lother,  who  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.H.,  December  15,  1834. 
In  1867  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he 
subsequently  resided,  and  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  Railroad  practically  all  the  time  up  to  the  year 
1880,  when  he  decided  that  his  health  required  a  change  of 
occupation  and  he  became  interested  in  orange  raising  in  San 
Mateo,  Fla. 

He  died  in  Lowell,  April  19,  1910.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife,  who  died  September  11,  1910;  by  a  son,  Lewis  B.  Bailey, 
born  April  3,  1S57,  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  who  now  resides  in  San 
Mateo,  Fla.  ;  and  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Trull,  who 
was  born  August  30,  1863,  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  is  the  wife  of 
Larkin  T.  Trull,  Esq.,  and  now  resides  in  Lowell. 
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MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  MIRIAM  MORSE  PLUMMER 

PAGE. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Miriam  Morse  Plummer  Page  was  born  Octo- 
ber 6,  1838,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Plummer  and  his  wife,  Louise  Morse.  Mr.  Plummer 
was  born  March  5,  1798,  in  Washington,  Vt.  His  wife  was 
born  February  26,  1802,  in  Canaan,  N.H.,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1822. 

Mrs.  Page  was  a  school  teacher  for  many  years,  teaching  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Salem,  N.H.,  Nashua,  N.H.,  Methuen,  Mass., 
and  several  other  towns.  She  married  Moses  Colby  Page,  whose 
mother  was  born  Ruthena  Bailey  of  Salem,  N.H.,  a  descend- 
ant in  the  direct  line  from  Richard  Bailey  of  Rowley,  Mass., 
and,  through  her  mother,  from  Hannah  Dustin,  the  noted  heroine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  spent  much  of  their  married  life  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  successful  contractor  and  builder. 
They  were  constant  attendants  of  the  John  Street  Congregational 
Church,  where  Mrs.  Page's  ability  as  a  singer  was  very  mani- 
fest. In  later  life  they  moved  to  Windham,  N.H.,  close  by 
Canobie  Lake,  where  the  first  gathering  of  the  Bailey-Bayley 
Family  Association  was  held,  at  the  grove  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abel  Dow,  Mrs.  Dow  being  sister  of  Mrs.  Page. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Mrs.  Page  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  Association  while  she  lived,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic in  her  appreciation  of  the  good  times  enjoyed  at  these 
meetings. 

During  the  winter  of  191 1,  which  she  spent  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  who  had  moved  from  Canobie 
Lake,  she  was  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  year,  but 
in  April  she  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  sisters  and  nieces  in 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  home  of  one  who  lived  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
she  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  on  the  second  day  after  she 
took  her  bed  she  passed  away,  her  death  being  occasioned  by  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  Her  funeral  was  at  Salem,  N.H,, 
in  the  Methodist  church  April  27,  191 1,  and  interment  was 
made  in  the  cemetery  at  Windham,  N.H. 
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The  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  was  one 
daughter,  Annie,  whose  death  occurred  within  a  year  after  her 
marriage.     This  ends  this  branch  of  the  Bailey  family. 

Those  who  met  Mrs.  Page  at  our  meetings  will  join  with  me 
in  saying  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  her  memories  of  the 
past,  which  w^ere  related  in  a  manner  wholly  her  own,  and  were 
almost  absolutely  correct  in  their  details.  Her  manner  was  very 
pleasant,  and  this,  combined  with  her  dignity  of  carriage,  will 
make  her  one  who  will  be  remembered  for  a  long  time  by  her 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


The  closing  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey  of 
Barre,  who  presents  a  rare  combination,  being  not  only  a  min- 
ister, but  a  politician  as  well ;  at  least  he  has  served  his  district 
very  efficiently  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  his  genial 
presence  and  earnest  remarks  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  West  Newbury  for  their  courtesy  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  town  hall,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  following 
ode,  composed  by  Mrs.  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  and  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "  Fair  Harvard,"  the  audience  joining  in  the  singing,  led  by 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Eben  H.  Bailey. 

"  On  this  day  we  are  gathered,  old  ties  to  renew, 
On  this  spot  in  our  history  dear. 
Where  our  pioneer  ancestors  brought  the  old  name 
Which  we  fondly  commemorate  here. 
Name  borne  by  our  forefathers,  dear  to  us  all ! 
May  we  keep  it  unsullied  and  pure ; 
A  heritage  sacred  from  over  the  sea. 
To  be  cherished  while  life  shall  endure. 
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As  years  swiftly  passing  their  sad  changes  bring, 

And  old  faces  give  place  to  the  new, 

May  our  children  be  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone, 

Be  as  loyal,  as  faithful,  as  true ! 

And  now,  as  we  part,  let  us  tenderly  think 

Of  our  friends  who  have  passed  on  before. 

Who  wait  for  us  yonder  to  welcome  us  home 

When  our  labors  and  sorrows  are  o'er." 


The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Wallace 
Bailey,  whose  death  has  already  been  referred  to,  was  received 
too  late  to  be  read  at  the  gathering,  but  is  properly  made  a  part 
of  this  report,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  him  : 

MEMOIR   OF   WILLIAM   WALLACE   BAILEY. 

William  Wallace  Bailey  was  born  August  26,  1S32,  at  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  and  died  March  iS,  1910,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  His 
father  was  William  Wallace  Bailey  and  his  mother  Betsy  But- 
man,  both  of  Rutland,  where  they  lived  and  died.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Bailey  showed  a  decided  inclination  towards  mechanics,  and 
when  a  mere  lad  of  twelve  built  a  clock  for  the  village  church, 
which,  it  is  said,  kept  good  time  for  many  years.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and  perseverance,  resulting  in 
a  well-earned  reputation  of  note  as  a  consulting  mining  engineer. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  at  different  times  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  engineering  feats  of  the  country.  At  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Burleigh  Rock  Drill  Company  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  The  air  compressors  and  drills  of  this  company  were 
used  in  this  remarkable  work,  and  Mr.  Bailey  had  charge  of  this 
department.  When  the  last  two  divisions  of  the  tunnel  met  in 
the  center  of  the  mountain  he  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
pass  through  the  opening.  He  was  also  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  excavations  at  Hell 
Gate,  together  with  the  opening  up  of  many  of  the  silver  and 
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copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  the  mining  macliinery  of  which 
he  had  charge  being  used  in  all  of  these  stupendous  undertak- 
ings. He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  California,  living  in  San 
Francisco,  where,  as  a  mining  expert,  he  was  connected  with 
many  important  mining  enterprises  :  chief  among  them  were  the 
gold  mines  of  J.  B.  Haggin  and  the  quicksilver  mines  at  New 
Almaden.  The  last  business  with  which  he  was  connected 
was  the  De  La  Vergne  Refrigerating  Company  of  New  York, 
with  which  company  he  was  associated  for  several  years,  thus 
rounding  up  a  life  of  wide  influence  and  interesting  personality. 
He  never  held  any  public  office,  but  was  always  keenly  alive  to 
his  country's  welfare.  Quiet  and  retiring  by  nature,  kind  and 
courteous  to  every  one,  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  never  had  an 
enemy,  but  has  left  behind  a  host  of  loving  friends  who  will 
always  cherish  his  memory. 


Thus  closes  the  report  of  the  thirteenth  gathering  of  our 
Association,  one  of  the  results  of  which  we  trust  will  be  to 
rescue  from  careless  and  undeserved  neglect,  and  to  perpetuate 
through  all  the  coming  years,  the  memory  of  the  life  and  self- 
sacrificing  public  services  of  General  Jacob  Bayley. 
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